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Anniversary 

August 10, 1939, was the 8th 
unniversary of the organization of 
the Air Line Pilots Association. 
Many of our members, especially 
the old-timers, will no doubt be 
surprised when they are reminded 
that their organization has been in 
existence that long. Time is the 
fastest thing on wheels and wings 


ind it doesn’t take long for eight 
one-hundredths of a century to 


pass. 


Distressing 

Recent press reports from 
ibroad reveal the distressing news 
that veteran Pilot Frank W. An- 
lerline lost his life in Liverpool, 
England, while flying an army 
bomber on a test flight. He was a 
nember of ALPA and was for- 


nerly employed by UAL for many 
ears. Complete details of the ac- 
ident are not available but ac- 
ording to the meager information 
eceived Pilot Anderline gallantly 
eunned the engines and shot the 
lane over a row of cottages to 
ive the occupants. It was said 
e plane’s tail disintegrated, and 


wing dropped off, before it 
ooped near the homes and 
ashed to the ground. 
Honored 

During the last days of Con- 


gress, Bill S-2735, introduced by 
enator Pepper, passed the Senate 
d is now pending in the House, 
ithorizing the CAA to issue to 

Orville Wright honorary aircraft 
lot’s certificate Number One, in 
(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 


and 


Pilot Usher Rousch, ALPA secretary, explores 
Irazie, active Costa Rican volcano on an interesting 
adventurous air tour of Central American 
countries. Above is a peaceful scene of Irazie taken 
from the flying field nearby. And speaking of unu- 
sual pictures, to the right is the volcano’s fire dripping crater snapped by Pilot Rousch as he fiew directly 
over the center of the burning mountain at an altitude of slightly over 11,000 feet above sea level. 











Contract No. 


Although the TWA contract has 
not actually been signed, an 
agreement was reached between 
the pilots and the company on the 
entire 38 sections at the final con- 
ference on July 17 and 18. 


All Conferees Deserve Credit 


The present odds are all in 
favor of Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air receiving the commend- 
able distinction of being the sec- 
ond to sign an employment con- 
tract with their pilots under the 
provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act. Both pilot and company con- 








2 Agreed To 


ferees deserve much credit for the 
diligent and persistent manner in 
which they carried on the meet- 
ings which have resulted so suc- 
cessfully. There was a noticeable 
absence of quibbling, petty and 
otherwise, during these confer- 
ences. The final draft is regarded 
by all concerned as an excellent 
piece of work. 


Agreements Progress Satisfactorily 
Contract work on other lines is 
progressing at top speed and there 


is reason to hope that other agree- 
ments will be completed shortly. 
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F 





On July 25, 1939, the Line Pilots received the surprising news that their organization had won 
the William Green Award for contributing the largest per capita amount to President Roosevelt’s Birth- 
day Infantile Paralysis Fund for the year 1939. The award is a satin banner of Royal Blue, inscribed in 
white letters: “ALPA 1939. William Green Fight Infantile Paralysis Award. Labor’s Committee for the 
Celebration of the President’s Birthday.” The high honor that this award exemplified was personally 
bestowed upon the pilots’ organization by William Green, in his office in Washington on Aug. 4, 1939. 
Shown in the group are (L. to r.): Oliver Carruth; Oliver Hoyem; Virginia McCalmont; Francis Love- 
less; William Green, Pres. of A F of L; D. L. Behncke, Pres. ALPA; Edward Hamilton, ALPA Repre- 


sentative; Elsie M. Hyatt; and W. 


R. Gaylord, 





CANADIAN LINE 
PILOTS ORGANIZE 


Organizing of the Canadian Air 
Line Pilots Association was start- 
ed in December, 1937, shortly aft- 
er Trans-Canada Air Lines was 
launched on its meteoric career, 
but its development has been 
somewhat hindered by the fact 
that air line operations in Canada 
were not officially begun until 
April, 1939, and prior to that date 
the attention of both management 
and personnel was centered on 
training. At the organization 
meeting of the Association there 
were but ten pilots present, but 
membership has now grown to 
more than fifty captains and first 
officers, (as they are called on the 
Canadian side) all of whom are 
serving with the Government- 
owned and operated air line. 
8,700 Scheduled Miles Daily 

To date, Trans-Canada Ajir 
Lines, flying 8,700 scheduled miles 
a day, is the only company in Can- 
ada operating under conditions di- 
rectly similar to those in the Unit- 
ed States with the exception of 
the American lines which provide 
services to Vancouver, Winnipeg 
and Montreal, and Prairie Airways 
Limited, a feeder service in Sas- 
katchewan, which through lack of 


complete facilities has not yet 
attained the standard of a first 
rate air line operation. Northern 


services, known in Canada as 
“bush” operations by reason of the 
nature of the terrain over which 
they operate, are still flying con- 
tact on floats and skis, and it is 
unlikely that they will reach the 
air line category for some time to 
come. 
Association Is Aid in Developing 
Safe and Efficient System 

The Association was created 
with the thought that through co- 
operation with the executive of- 
ficers of operating companies there 
would be developed and main- 
tained a high standard of efficien- 
cy amongst personnel, that the 
Association would be a body which 
would be able to protect the in- 
terest of its members so far as 
would be reasonable, and general- 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 





Conference 


Major Carriers 
Represented 


Background: From May 15-22, 
1939, there was held at Chicago, 
Illinois, an airway traffic control - 
conference called by the Airway 
Operation Division of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority at which 
the airway traffic control manag- 
ers and other representatives of 
the Airway Operation Division 
were present. On May 15 the 
conference was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Air Line Pilots 
Association until late afternoon, 
following which were representa- 
tives of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation. On May 16 the confer- 
ence was attended by representa- 
tives of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation. On May 17 to 19 the at- 
tendance was confined to personnel 
of the Airway Operation Division 
and on May 20, 21, and 22 the per- 
sonnel of the Airway Traffic Con- 
trol Section of the Airway Opera- 
tion Division. 

Following the conference held 
at Chicago May 15 to 19 at which 
suggestions were received from 
the air line pilots and the Air 
Transport Association, a general 
conference was held in Washing- 
ton on August 1 and 2. At- 
tendance included, in addition to 
the air line pilots and air trans- 
port representatives, the Army, 
Navy, Weather Bureau, private pi- 
lots, state aviation officials, and 
airport managers. The suggestions 
gleaned at the Chicago conference 
were presented for general discus- 
sion. 


The air line pilots were repre- 
sented by H. P. Little of United 
Air Lines, W. H. Proctor of Amer- 
ican Airlines, James H. Roe of 
T. W. A., C. R. Coleman of East- 
ern Air Lines, David L. Behncke, 
President, A. L. P. A., and E. G. 
Hamilton, Washington Represent- 
ative, A. L, P. A. 


Fixes and Zones of Intersection 
Among the subjects discussed 
were radio fixes and zones of in- 
tersection. It was recommended 
that radio fixes be designated for 
the entire airway system rather 
than only for airway traffic con- 
trol areas. Zones of intersection 
are to be designated as such only 
at those intersections of airways 
outside of airway traffic control 
areas and which are served by 
adequate radio voice and naviga- 
tion facilities. The functions of 
communication stations serving 
zones of intersection are to be 
limited entirely to informative and 
advisory service. It was thought 





(Continued on Page 3, Col. 2) 


CAA Omits Notices 


Issuance of expiration notices 
by the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority for airmen certificates 
of competency, aircraft airwor- 
thiness certificates, and air 
agency certificates has been dis 
continued. This order becomes 
effective August 16. Those 
holding certificates which ex- 
pire on or after August 16 
will be held responsible for se- 
curing renewals prior to the 
expiration dates of the certifi- 
cates they hold. The procedure 
for renewal of certificates re- 
mains unchanged. Pilots of al 
classes and air traffic control 
operators may obtain renewals 
from any authorized medical 
examiner, local inspector, at re- 
gional headquarters or from 











Washington. 
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‘‘Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 


Calling-A-Spade-A-Spade 


It is one thing to talk about increasing air safety; it is something 
entirely different to really do something about it. 











The Air Safety Board’s recent report involving the accident on 
Braniff Airways, near Oklahoma City, on March 26, 1939, is an irre- 
futable indication that the members of the Board are intelligently, 
thoroughly, and dauntlessly doing their duty. So long as they proceed 
on such a course, they deserve the fullest possible support of every 
air line pilot in the profession—yes, and everyone in the industry. 
Often rulings and recommendations having to do with air safety are 
bitter pills to swallow and unless everyone concerned promptly rec- 
ognizes that which must be done, and promptly does it, air safety 
cannot possibly be increased. 


It is the duty of the Air Safety Board to investigate all aircraft 
accidents and to make recommendations to the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority to prevent recurrences so that precious human life need 
not be sacrificed and the air lines need not be hampered by lack of 
development due to an accident-fearing public. 


It is only common sense to assume that the Authority will 
promptly place the vital recommendations of the Air Safety Board 
into effect. 


The following quoted interesting excerpts from the Braniff Crash 
Report stand out in severe contrast with accident reports formerly 
issued by the old Bureau of Air Commerce regime which reflected so 
many times, the fact-lacking and obviously irresolute conclusions and 
resultant meaninglessness as is typically exemplified in their carefully- 
coined shotgun phrase, “Pilot Error.” It was during this period that, 
to even suggest that the cause of an accident could possibly be due to 
mechanical or structural failure, was regarded by a surprisingly large 
number, as the utterances of a crackpot and a traitor to the industry. 


“PROBABLE CAUSE: A stall, induced by a violent yaw, result- 
ing in loss of control from which the pilot was unable to recover.” 


“CONTRIBUTING FACTORS: 1. Failure of hold down studs on 
the No. 6 cylinder of the left engine which resulted in the cylinder 
—— forced’ off, carrying with it the lower third of the engine ring 
cowling. 


—— mes of the remaining portion of the left engine ring 
cowling, which caused buffeting, as a result of disturbance of the air 
flow —_ the tail surfaces, and increased the drag on that side of the 
aircraft. 


oa Severe vibration induced by the continued rotation of the pro- 
peller. 


‘4, Lack of individual propeller pitch controls which would have 
permitted the pilot to increase the pitch of the propeller on the inop- 
erative engine, thereby sompoing, e speed of rotation and conse- 
quently the vibration from the effect of ‘windmilling’.’’ 


“RECOMMENDATIONS: ... That the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity require all multi-engine aircraft operated by all air carriers in the 
transportation of passengers in interstate, overseas, and/or foreign 
air commerce, to be equipped with full feathering propellers or other 
propeller control mechanisms which permit the pilot to completely 
stop the rotation of any propeller in such an altitude as to afford a 
minimum of resistance. It is further recommended that the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority require the installation of such propeller con- 
trol mechanisms on all aircraft above described on the earliest date 
or dates possible under existent circumstances. (It is, of course, rec- 
ognized that the installation of full feathering propellers has already 
been completed on a number of air carrier aircraft by several air 
carriers and that this recommendation as a practical matter will 
affect caly such air carrier aircraft as have not already been so 
equipped.)...” 


Obviously, the Air Safety Board has already, during its short 
period of existence, proven itself to be indispensable to the best 
interest of our country’s commercial aviation activities. 


Other recommendations of a more minor nature but of outstand- 
ing importance were made which, because of space, cannot be quoted 
herein. 


A full text of this report can be obtained by writing to the CAA. 
Copies in sufficient number for the entire membership, are being 
mailed directly to all ALPA Chairmen. 

—David L. Behncke. 
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THIN PANTS, A YACHT CAP, AND YOU 





By T. R. COCKCROFT 
Council No. 2, TWA 
Newark, New Jersey 


There comes a time in every 
man’s life when he has to go out 
on an extra section and his pants 
aren’t pressed—the way business 
has been the last few weeks we 
have a good chance of wearing 
out the pants before they ever get 
back to the tailor. It is great to 
have more than a handful of pas- 
sengers on each flight and while 
most of us cannot give them the 
personal attention demonstrated 
by Cholly Kratovil, at least, we 
are thankful, as the ships fly a 
lot better when they are loaded. 
Is it true the company is going 
to issue another pin similar to the 
ten-year one? I hear it will bear 
a small chip of bologna in place 
of the diamond and be issued for 
boy scout work by those who give 
their all for their public. Cholly 
says the public doesn’t bite the 
hand that pets it, but gives the 
petter poison ivy! 

Fear Good Humor Salesmen Will 
Seek Injunction 

With the exception of the white 
cap covers, the new tout-ensemble 
for summer flying has a definite 
allure. A bit on the giddy side 
but we will live thru it I believe. 
It is not true that the Good 
Humor salesmen are going to get 
an injunction out against us for 
stealing their stuff. Watching the 
crews march out all covered with 
new clothes and self-consciousness 
gave to us the following blurp, 
take it or leave it— 

Thin Pants, a Yacht Cap, and You 

All dressed to kill, and with 
dignity, 

They are barging along in a DC-3; 

When out from behind a passing 
cloud, 

There swooped a Ghost, with a 
swirl of shroud! 

He took a perch on the good ship’s 
nose, 

And stared with disgust at their 
brand-new clothes. 

“I'd heard of this—” came his 
hollow shout, 

To the ears of the crew as their 
eyes bulged out, 

“But I had to see with my worm 
torn eyes, 

If what I’d been told was a pack 
of lies. 

I flew the war and the air mail, 
too, 

But I never looked half as sweet 
as you! 

If now-a-days on an air mail hop, 

The pilots must dress like a tailor 
shop, 

And top it off with a yacht-cap 

lid; 

Well, I’m glad I spun in when I 

did!” 

The Ghost stood up, thumbed his 
nose and leered, 

Then dove thru the prop and dis- 
appeared. 

New TWA Hangar at North Beach 

Near Completion 

To get back to our fish and 
chips—one of our spies has re- 
ported that the field at North 
Beach is about set, and the brick- 
layers are tossing bricks on the 
new TWA hangar in a fashion to 
finish the structure well within 
this month. All of us will soon be 
seeking ways and means of getting 
moved over in the high rent neigh- 
borhoods within a day’s hike of 
the aerodrome. Too bad the Fair 
didn’t put an old-style tenement 
district into the “Old New York” 
display so all of us copilots could 
find lodgings there at a rent we 


Gather Round— 
A Long Sad Story 


By DUKE LEDBETTER 
Council No. 50, AA 
Nashville, Tenn. 


All of this will be classed as 
news, unless it gets synchronized 
with one of Sheridan’s thought 
waves, and in that case this letter 
will be relegated to next month 
and be ancient history. 

Drag up your chaise-lounge and 
make yourself comfortable be- 
cause this is a long, sad story. 

It seems that some months past, 
one Harry Fanning, better known 
around Newark as “Fanny” Fan- 
ning, was sent to Nashville as 
First Officer, or rather as common 
everyday copilot, and as you can 
very well imagine, the assignment 
was anything but a pleasant one 
for the lad. You see for any one 
that has had the run of Long Is- 
land for a number of years with 
practically no competition so far 
as the other eligible bachelors are 
concerned, it would be a punish- 
ment that would fit few crimes, to 
get transferred to Nashville. Now 
“Fanny” hadn’t done anything to 
deserve such treatment. He just 
wanted to go to work and the 
only place that there was an open- 
ing was Nashville. 

“Fanny” Offers 23 Reasons Why 
He Should be Returned to Newark 

At the time of his arrival we 
all extended our heartfelt sym- 
pathy to the boy, but that wasn’t 
what he wanted. He wanted to 
get back to Newark and offered 
twenty-three reasons, why he 
should be returned. He begged 
and pleaded with the Operations 
Manager and the Chief Pilots but 
to no avail. He planned and plot- 
ted but the answer was still “no.” 
The only redeeming feature of 
this hell on earth was the fact 
that Harry (that’s his other name) 
could see Newark every four days. 
My friend, you have no idea what 
a happy sight it was to see the 
fanatical light that would come 
into those beautiful fawn eyes of 
“Fanny’s,’”’ when the day was 
clear and he could see Newark 
from three thousand feet over 
New Brunswick. I’ll tell you it 
would make one warm up all over, 
even with the temperature five be- 
low and the heater out. 


Well, things rocked on from bad 
to worse and then the millennium. 
Our contract was signed and there 
was great rejoicing through the 
land as you can remember, but to 
get back to Harry. Boy, was he 
happy? And, so were we. This 
constant torture of one of our 
friends was beginning to get un- 
der our skin and the relief at 
knowing that no more could a 
Chief Pilot scowl down at“Fanny” 
and in stentorian nasal tones say, 
“NO.” 

Harry Searches for Sympathy— 
Then Worries Over Sympathizer 

Then the mad rush, if you re- 
member. For every vacancy there 
were ten bidders and Harry bid 
on a First Officer vacancy in New- 
ark and we thought the thing was 
settled. Shall I pour you another 
lemonade? They are so refresh- 
ing, especially in this kind of 
weather. No, I can’t take one I 
am due out in the morning. What? 
O! Yes, I almost got side-tracked. 
Well, it seems that “Fanny,” I 
mean Harry, got to telling his 
troubles all over Nashville and at 
one of the Vanderbilt dances he 








(Continued on Page 4, Col. 5) 
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“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check.”’ 





Iu Constant Memoriam 











Active 
Accidental 
Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. L. 
Blom, Edwin W.—U. A. L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 


Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 


Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A 


Chamberlain, Cassius B.—N. W. 


Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 

Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 
Dunn, Stephen—Panagra 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A, 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 

Hale, S. H.—E. A. L. 
Hallgren, W. A.—A. A. 

Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—P. A. A. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 
Jones, Lloyd E.—U. A. L. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A, A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 
King, George B.—P. A. A. 
Komdat, Aibert C.—E. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 

Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & 8 . 
MecMickle, Harold—Panagra 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Merrifield, Austin S.—U. A. L. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 


Mossman, Russell C.—C.&S.A.L. 


Neff, Harold—U. A. L. 

Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 
Norby, Raymond B.—N. W. 
Odell, M. T.—A. A. 

Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. A. 
Person, Addison G.—P. A. A, 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, R. W.—U. A. L. 
Riggs, Russell S.—A. A. 
Robbins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
Rose, John A.—K. L. M. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. H.—A. A 


Salisbury, Hervey M.—T. W. A. 


Sandblom, J. V.—C. P. 
Sauceda, J. M.—P. A. A. 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. L. 
Sheets, Don K.—Panagra 


Sherwood, George C.—W. A. E. 


Supple, Robert E.—Panagra 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L. 
Terletzky, Leo—P. A. A. 
Thompson, A. R.—U. A. L. 
Underwood, Sanford L.—A. A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. L. 
Waldron, Joe—A. A. 

Walker, M. A.—P. A. A. 
Wallace, Clyde W.—T. W. A. 
Weatherdon, Edwin—A. A. 
West, F. W.—N. W. 
Wieselmayer, Otto—P. A. A. 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. L. 
Worthen, John A.—W. W. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & S. A. L. 
Natural 

Blomgren, Lloyd I.—A, A. 


Cochrane, Robert M.—U. A. L. 


Fife, John A.—C. A. 
Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 
pecan nee Ira M.—A. A. 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 
Swanson, Axel—A. A. 


Inactive 
Anderline, Frank W. 
Barr, Julius 
Burford, Dean W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Drayton, Chas. M. 
Noyes, Dewey L. 
Ormsbee, F. 

Riddle, Glenn L. 
Shelton, Boyd M, 
Stark, Howard C. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge, Donald C. 
Wheaton, Harold H. 
Whittemore, Fred W. 
Wolf, John F. 
Willey, Sidney L. 
Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. 8. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Unemployed 
Darby, James E, 
Downs, Lloyd 
Hays, George L. 
Keadle, Floyd E, 
Rhiner, L. H. 

Honorary 

Rogers, Will 
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All’s Not Quiet 
On Any Front 


By T. L. McKISSACK 
Council No. 25, TWA 
Chicago, Illinois 


Windy City Escadrille has now 
come into its own. We have eight 
regular flight leaders, nine wing 
men, and eight dandy rear gun- 
ners. With this complement we 
are handling three patrols daily, 
and praise be, not a single dawn 
patrol. Two of the missions are 
booked for 1:00 p. m. and the 
other at 4:00 p. m. So, if it were 
not for that six-hour left arm de- 
veloper, this campaign could be | 
called a rest cure. The above- | 
mentioned arm developer, better 
known as “‘The Buckeye,” has an- 
other feature—its ground strafing 
tactics which, of course, keep it 
well under the archie puffs, su 
common at this time of year, the 
latter keeping the bounce meter 





in a dither as to where to point-— 
1144 or 2%4, etc. Of course, when | 
an airdrome is attacked by one of | 
these DC-2 fighters there is little 
doubt as to where the hand will 
point; in fact, it quite often spins 
like the knob on the portal of a 
Chic Sales specialty. 

On one mission daily we are 
able to reconnoiter the G. H. Q. 
area and pick up our daily quota 
off the main stem of the grape- 
vine. There, too, we can see the 
work of our espionage agents as 
they gather information for our 
next encounter with the little 
“adiabats.” 

Leave Ranks of the Free 
For Home of the Brave 

Now for a little news about the 
outfit. I hear that any day now 
two of our Captains are going to 
step from the ranks of the free 
into the home of the brave. I 
guess these fellows are going to 
disprove the definition of a bach- 
elor—‘a man who never makes | 
the same mistake once. 


” 
Ray Noland was out making the 





(Continued on Page 5, Col. 5) 


Naine Noble To 
Newly-Created 
Com merce Post 


The much talked about appoint- 
ment of former C.A.A. chairman, 
Edward J. Noble, to the newly- 
reated position of Undersecretary 
f Commerce has come to pass. 

Concurrently with Mr. Noble’s 
esignation from the Civil Aeron- 
uutices Authority several months 
igo, it was announced that the 
new office of Undersecretary of | 
Commerce would be created for | 
im. Since this required a special | 
ict of Congress, Mr. Noble’s fu- 
ure seemed anything but assured. 
However, Congress can act with 
lispatch when the spirit moves it 
ind in this instance, at least, the 
various steps necessary to place 
Mr. Noble in his new position 
were clicked off with precision 
luring the last days of Congress. 














(Continued from Page 1) | 
cognition of outstanding service 
endered by him in advancing the 
cience of aeronautics. This meas- 
ire has the strong indorsement of 
he Air Line Pilots Association. 


Mystery 

On August 13 a Clipper plane 
jiloted by Addison G. Person 
rashed at Rio de Janeiro. The 
exact cause of this accident has 
not yet and may never be de- 
termined because of the death of 
the flight crew. Reports from 
South America state that the plane 
struck a dock crane in Rio de Ja- 
neiro harbor and buried its nose 
in the shore while the other half 
of the broken plane, splashed in- 
to the water. Pilot Person and Co- 
pilot George B. King were Asso- 
ciation members of long standing 
and their death is deeply felt by 
all of their friends. 








Air Way Traffic— 


(Continued from Page 1) 
that the men in charge of these 
communication stations were not 
sufficiently experienced to exercise 
any measure of control over the 
operation of aircraft and to per- 
mit them to do so would only serve 
to add to confusion. 


Five Minute Separation Proposed 

The recommendations of the 
Air Transport Association that 
aircraft belonging to the same op- 
erator and which are in direct 
communication with each other 
when fiying the same or converg- 
ing course at the same altitude 
level be allowed a minimum of five 
minutes’ separation of flying time, 
caused considerable argument. 


|The C. A. A. proposed that the 


five-minute separation be used 
only for changing altitude levels 
when such change requires that 
aircraft pass through the flight 
level of the other aircraft, and 
then only whenever aircraft af- 
fected are within 2,000 feet or less 
of each other. Complications 
arose when the pilots pointed out 
that the trailing aircraft might 
overtake the leading aircraft in 
cases where the former was de- 
scending to a lower level. Like- 
wise, the leading aircraft might be 
overtaken where it was climbing 
to a higher level. Consequently, 
the rule would have to provide 
that the five-minute separation 
would be permissible only where 
the leading aircraft was seeking a 
lower level or the trailing aircraft 
was seeking a higher level. In 
view of the difficulties of applying 
such a rule many were of the 
opinion that the ten-minute sep- 
aration, which the Air Line Pilots 
Association had previously recom- 
mended, should be adhered to 
throughout. 
Right Side Traffic To Be Omitted 
The recommendation of the Air 
Line Pilots Association, that traffic 
information transmitted to the 
pilots should omit right side 
traffic on air routes that are free 
from intersections and clearly de- 
fined by radio beams, and other 
aids unless requested, while in- 
voking no little comment was, in 
principle, approved. The idea, of 
course, is to eliminate as much 
useless conversation as_ possible, 
thereby cleari.g the air for more 
essential information. 
New Weather Sequences Criticized 
The Weather Bureau came in 
for criticism from the pilots for 
having changed their method of 
transmitting weather sequences 
without having given all those con- 
cerned an opportunity to express 
their views. It seems that a con- 
ference had been held in Kansas 
City in the early spring at which 
the new plan was approved to be- 
come effective July 1st. However, 
the pilots were not notified of the 


| Kansas City conference and, when 


the new rules went into effect, 
were taken by surprise. It devel- 
oped that the new system was de- 
signed to relieve the load on the 
teletype circuits, and at the same 
time facilitate the work of the 
Weather Bureau but by so doing 
it had been made very difficult for 
the pilots to dig out the informa- 
tion they needed for a_ specific 
flight. As a counter-proposal the 
Weather Bureau suggested that if 
the old system were reinstated 


| they could change the hourly se- 


quences to hour and a half se- 
quences. The pilots’ committee 
accepted the hour and a half se- 
quence on the spot, considering it 
much better to have the weather 
information in such form that 
they could use it even though 
fewer reports were available. 
They took the position that inas- 
much as the weather information 
was for the benefit of the pilot it 
served no useful purpose to make 
it easier for the Weather Bureau 
when by so doing, the information 
became less useful to the users. 
Uniform Airport Rules Proposed 
Airport Traffic Control also 
took up considerable time of the 
meeting. In an effort to achieve 
uniformity of airport traffic con- 
trol at the different terminals, the 
C. A. A. drafted a proposed set of 
uniform regulations for airport 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 4) 





‘HAM’ RADIO CONTACT RESULTS IN 
ADVENTUROUS FLIGHT TO COSTA RICA 


Usher E. Rousch, Secretary of the Air Line Pilots Association, 
recently returned from an extended flight to Costa Rica where he en- 
joyed many adventures and mingled with the natives of this and other 
Central American republics which he interestingly describes in the 
following narrative. Photos reproduced herein are from snapshots 
taken enroute and are described in the article. 





Jungle near Tapachula, Mexico—silent, mysterious, relentless—the 
graveyard of adventurous unreported flyers. 


Sur La De Estados Unidos 


I hope no one can figure out the meaning of the above heading for 
it might spoil his interest in this article. Read it anyway and if it is 
good, tell me; if it isn’t, tell the editor. 

This whole thing came about because one person already had a 
“ham” radio and another fellow started operating one in Costa Rica. 
One night about ten o’clock my telephone rang and the voice on the 
other end asked me if I knew someone in San Jose, Costa Rica. I re- 
plied that I did, so the conversation resulted with my going to this place 
in Chicago the following night. We had a very nice schedule with San 
Jose much to my surprise. In fact, it worked so good that I went back 
three successive nights. 





Rousch’s plane approaching San Jose, picturesque and romantic 
city, located in a valley 3800 ft. above sea level. The square space 
at the far end of the city is the airport. 


Accepts Invitation and Flies Down From Brownsville 

During this radio conversation, I was invited to Costa Rica for a 
visit and eventually I flew down from Brownsville. I left Brownsville, 
May 1 at 2:10 p. m. with Tampico, the port of entry to Mexico, being 
my first stop. We remained overnight at Tampico. We could have gone 
on had there been facilities for flying at night and in bad weather. Un- 
less it is very urgent, it is deemed unwise to fly south from Tampico in 
the afternoon during the rainy season. The weather is invariably bad 
from noon until ten p. m. and sometimes even later. 

Twenty-Seven Airplanes Lost in Jungle Land 
I might mention right now that twenty-seven airplanes have been 





This unusual close-up view was recordedby Rousch, while flying 
through the smoke, close to the crater inferno of volcano Irazie. 


lost in the jungles between Minatitlan and Tapachula in Mexico, the lat- 
ter being the checking-out point of the country. All of these planes were 
lost during the last seven years, and when I say lost, I mean lost, wheth- 
er it be because of bad weather, or mechanical trouble. No one has ever 
come out of this jungle land and none has ever been found or sighted. 
This country is like the jungle picture reproduced in this article. It 
is practically all jungle land and is very rough. Most of the east coast 


I Must Have 
Sinned Horribly 


By OWEN C. ROSS 
Council No. 32, PCA, 
Detroit, Mich. 


If it be true that one gets just 
what he deserves in this great 
world, I must have sinned hor- 
ribly, for the Boss of Council 32 
tapped me on the shoulder one day 
recently and he says, says he, 
“You’re Scribe.” He opined that 
“Old - Man - of - the - Seven - Seas 
Northrup” hadn’t been doing so 
well lately, and somebody had to 
let you guys know that the “Little 
Giant of the Airways’ still oper- 
ates as scheduled (within reason- 
able limits.) So here I am with 
my typewriter in one hand and 
my head in the other, trying to 
think of the dirt, 

Of course, I could retaliate by 
relating how Tilton (the afore- 
mentioned Big Boss) picks on 
poor, defenseless, express trucks 
parked at unobstrusive places like 
Lansing Airport, but it wouldn’t 
do any good, so I won’t mention 
that. 

Whole Squadron of Storks at 
Work in Council No. 32 

Most news around here seems 
to concern the undue activity of 
a whole squadron of Storks (must 
be a squadron—one bird couldn’t 
do it all.) John Tilton started the 
season off with a new boy. “Doc” 
Reid ran him a good second and 
came across the finish line with a 
boy, and trailing not far behind 
came Al Misket, also with a boy 
(oh, yes, we’re he-men up in these 
parts). Just to add a feminine 
touch to the scene Jerry Nowak, 
of the Milwaukee Nowaks, joined 
up with a daughter. Jerry was in 
Chicago at the time, and what 
with the weather and the well- 
known schedule bouncing him 
around between Chicago, Grand 
Rapids, and Detroit, the young 
lady was practically ready for her 
first date by the time Jerry made 
her acquaintance. 

Ted Hardesty, station manager 
at Detroit, decided no gol-danged 
pilot could beat him, and he is 
now—ah—shall we say, “infantic- 


| ipating’” (most profound apologies 


to W.W.). Also in the race, a 
short distance behind Hardesty, is 
Paul Koehn. And now hanged if 
I haven’t gone and done it. So 
far as I know I have last place 
definitely cinched, but your faith- 
ful key-hole listener stands ready 
to impart further information 
when, if, and as, received. 

Sure New “Dizzy-5’s”’ 

Will Arrive Before Year 2000 

Next in importance to the 
Stork Derby is the coming of the 
“Dizzy-5’s”. We're practically 
certain of getting them before the 
turn of the century. Some of the 
young punks in the outfit even 
are optimistic enough to think 
they’ll fly one before their beards 
are long enough to foul the prop 
controls. ; 

And, of course, along with the 
Five’s, we’re getting hostesses. 
Since they don’t have to be regis- 
tered nurses, we’re expecting a 
crop of femmes definitely on the 
decorative side. And from some 
of the applicants I’ve seen, pros- 
pects don’t look bad. Various offi- 
cials have been reported running 
hither and thither scattering good 
cheer and interviews, and many a 
gal has been tentatively promised 
a job. If all the sweet young 
things who have been “practically 
promised” jobs as hostesses were 
placed end to end — jeepers, 
wouldn’t that be somethin’? If we 
don’t hurry and get the new ships, 
though, we’ll probably be hiring 
the granddaughters of the pres- 
ent applicants. 

Airships So Tired at Night 
They Lean in Corner and Pant 

But the company grows apace, 
and we still fill the 247-D’s quite 
regularly. How the poor ships fly 
all the extra sections being thrown 
at them is a mystery to me. As 
Duke Slimon says, when they fi- 
nally do get to the barn at night 
they just lean over in a corner 
and pant. 

With all the solemnity we could 
muster for the occasion, we’ve 
just welcomed Clyde Paddack and 
Bill Mason back from.a winter’s 
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Sometimes It’s A 
Genuine Pleasure 


Being Hooked 


By B. R. EZELL, 
Council No. 42, Braniff 
Dallas, Texas. 





Well, the fitful finger of time 
writes and here it is time for an- 
other newsletter. Pilots may come 
and pilots may go but the “Air 
Line Pilot”? must go on forever. 
And Allah succor the correspond- 
ent who doesn’t get his material 
in on time. Things being what 
they are in the great southwest, 
this offering will contain no news 
of startling note, as things here- 
abouts have been running in their 
usual groove, with but a few ex- 
ceptions. 

So He Took Himself 
Into the Clouds to Forget 

The chief happening of the 
month unquestionably concerns 
one Captain Lincoln Owen Cur- 
rier, better known as “Slick” 
around the pool halls of Hastings, 
Nebraska. This stout fellow early 
in life began to acquire a reputa- 
tion as an angler. His first entry 
into the sport began when at the 
tender age of 16 years, he started 
casting eyes at the Greek’s daugh- 
ter behind the counter in the Hap- 
py Hour Candy Kitchen in the 
aforesaid town of Hastings. This 
little girl being a Balkan miss, it 
got him nowhere and in his heart- 
break and bitterness, he turned to 
aviation. (It serves him right, 
too.) 

Wily Pisces Evade “Slick” 
As Hostesses Land Shark 

Well, this ardent imitator of 
Izaak Walton was given a charter 
trip to Corpus not so long ago 
and, right then and there, he de- 
cided that here was his chance to 
unlimber rod and reel and bring 
home the prize catch of the sea- 
son. Arriving at the selected spot, 
he doffed his flannel comforters 
and sallied forth into the surf 
equipped with every known device 
for the ensnarement of the wily 
pisces. He was outfitted to cope 
with anything from minnows to 
mammals (mammals preferred). 
After a hot and furious afternoon 
of angling from every angle, he 
tottered weak and exhausted from 
the surf, sunburned from fetlock 
to harelip, without so much as one 
mournful mullet to show for his 
labors. Imagine then our hero’s 
chagrin to find three Braniff host- 
esses eyeing calmly a 650 pound 
shark which they had hooked and 
brought ashore. This was a shade 
too much and “Slick” promptly 
lost his faith in merry old St. 
Nick. In fact, he is even now 
firmly convinced that Little Red 
Riding Hood ate the wolf. How- 
ever, don’t waste any sympathy 
on the shark, “Slick,” as it would 
be a genuine pleasure to be 
hooked by any one of the three 
lady nimrods. 

Darnell Bros. Demons on Track 
As Well As in Air 

Cecil and Gordon Darnell are 
now taking their castor oil the 
hard way along with George 
Cheetham. They purchased a mid- 
get racer and have entered it in 
several meets hereabouts. After 
appropriate tinkering, the “DC-3,” 
as it has been christened, was 
shoved into the heat of competi- 
tion and after considerable bewil- 
derment as to whether their entry 
was leading the field by a lap or 
running last, the boys finally spun 
in with first place. Another tri- 
umph for the Darnell boys, who, 
incidentally, look so much alike 
that the only tried method of tell- 
ing them apart is to stick your 
finger in Cecil’s mouth and if he 
bites you, it’s Gordon. The former 
is pap-happy again; another cute, 
blue-eyed girl. It must be the 
Eddie Cantor in him. 

Diagnose Stomach Complaint 
As “Ballentine Burps”’ 

This being vacation time several 
of the boys spent a week-end at 
the sea shore at Galveston. .How- 
ever, while there, some of the 
poor fellows contracted a dread 
tropical stomach complaint that 
defied diagnosis. After many med- 
ical consultations and with occa- 


(Continued on Page 6, Col, 3) _ 








Sur La De Estados Unidos 


(Continued from Page 3) 


of this territory in Mexico is also jungle land as are the southern and 


western parts. 


Customs Officers Have Sweet Tooth for Apples 
I left Tampico next morning enroute to Veracruz, Minatitlan and 
Tapachula. At Tapachula we checked out at customs headquarters. I 
had brought a crate of apples to take to San Jose and at Tapachula the 
customs officers spied them. As a result very little of my fruit got to San 


Jose. 


I filled a thermos bottle with coffee at Tampico and we arrived at 
Managua, Nicaragua, before we could coax it out of the bottle. The 
food down in that country is bad and the coffee is worse. 

I couldn’t speak Spanish and soon found it a handicap. However, 
the apples I had left did me many a good turn. The apples were such a 


big help I intend to 
take two cases if I 
should go that way 
again. I might say 
my mileage will be 
measured by the apple 
situation. 

San Salvador — A 
Bad Place to Seek 
After Dark 

After leaving Tap- 
achula that afternoon 
the next stop was San 
Salvador, a city that 
is hidden away in the 
mountains of Salva- 
dor. It is a very bad 
place to seek after 
dark. Mountains bor- 
der four sides of the 
city. There is a small 
lake on the south side 
separating the south 
ridge of mountains 
from the city. The 
food and coffee in San 
Salvador were not 
good — we were still 
too close to Mexico. 





Housing problem is easily solved at Madri- 
gal—a few sticks, a bundle of straw and pres- 
to! The natives have a home, sweet, home. — 
Rousch pictured above is trying to decide 
whether to buy or rent. 


We traveled PAA service all the way down but for some reason the 
customs officers at San Salvador were not notified and when we arrived 
that evening, we found ourselves in a very bad situation. We had landed 
without a permit which is an unpardonable sin in that country. After a 
lot of arguments and explanations, we managed to get away the next 


morning after being detained an hour. 


We would have faced a greater 


delay had we waited for gas and oil, as through the neglect of someone, 





Madrigal’s principal airports are the beach- 
es—that is if the tide is out. 


surrounding it on all sides. 





we kad no permit to 
buy fuel. Although 
one éngine was using 
too much oil and the 
gauge indicated a low 
level, we decided we 
could reach Managua 
on the fuel we had. 
Fly Twenty Miles to 
Managua on Two 
Engines 

We took-off and 
did get within twenty 
miles of Managua be- 
fore running out of oil 
in that engine, using 
only two engines the 
rest of the way. We 
got gas and oil at 
Managua about noon 
and took off from 
there for San Jose, the 
last leg of the trip, ar- 
riving there at 2:15 
c. &. T. 

San Jose lies in a 
valley with mountains 


It is 3,800 feet above sea level. The climate 


was very pleasant for this time of the year, it being their winter season. 


I stayed around San Jose for two months. 


The reason for staying so 


long was that I learned an airplane was to fly back sometime during the 
latter part of May or early in June, so that meant free transportation and 
that’s me. While at San Jose I did some flying and a lot of riding. 
Whites and Indians Have Trouble Over Gold Mine 

Not far from San Jose is the Madrigal gold mining district. The ap- 
proach by plane, as shown in the picture, terminates on a beach. The 
picture was taken at ebb tide. Because of the sharp incline of the beach 
and the rising mountain in the left background there is not much room 


for landing when the 
tide is in. 

In the Madrigal 
area there is a gold 
mine that has been in 
operation approxi- 
mately four centuries, 
being mined by the 
native Indians. The 
picture of the shack 
shows the primitive 
home of an Indian. 
The natives pan gold 
in the Madrigal creek 
with an old rocker 
and sluice as depicted 
by the picture of the 
Indian standing in the 
creek. - 

Two white fellows 
recently filed a claim 
on the mine and 
should make _ great 
headway — if the In- 
dians leave them 
alone. While I was 
there the Indians and 





The greed for gold is the same the world 
over. A century ago, California prodaced the 
’49-ers. Above is shown one of Madrigal’s 
’39-ers panning gold in Madrigal Creek. 


whites were having their troubles. Ships were hauling freight to the 


camp of the whites and the Indians did not like it. 








MRS. BRUSSE WINS 
WITH 10 POUNDER 


By E. A. Le Penske 
Council No. 27, UAL 
Seattle, Wash. 








Admittedly, patriotism is com- 
mendable, but annually, comes 
summer to this great Northwest 
country, your Seattle correspond- 
ent reflects impartially on the 
beauties and advantages of this 
great land of ours and invariably 
the score adds up the same... 
this is certainly my country. Yes, 
stranger, and there are several 
others out here who share that 
same reflection. Albeit we were 
waders a couple of months last 
winter, then Spring sort of slid in 
unobtrusively, but now it’s sum- 
mer out here and taxes and high 
rent don’t seem quite as impor- 
tant. 

Just in time to share this boun- 
teous season out our way, came 
Captains Bob Coulter and Lee 
Murphy from the East end on 
new assignments to round out an 
already affable gang on the Paci- 
fic Division and we’re all mighty 
glad to have them. 


Seattle Unsafe Without 
Hat Full of Trout Flies 


Not so many days ago the boys 
stopped trekking up to the slopes 
of Mt. Baker and Mt. Rainier for 
a little session on the hickory 
slats, and, men, we’ve got some 
mighty adept exponents at that 
difficult art, but the lads have, 
for the most part, cleaned up their 
slabs for the summer. This is the 
time of the year out here when 
a fellow isn’t safe in public unless 
he has the crown of his hat full of 
trout flies, and days off have been 
finding the boys plying the banks 
of our lakes and streams for like- 
ly looking spots to snare ‘‘Wiley 
Willie” Trout. 

Instead of minimums, down 
through procedures, and alter- 
nates, the dispatch office up here 
sounds like a country store on 
Saturday night with everyone dis- 
cussing the relative merits of 
spinners, bucktails, royal coach- 
men and black gnats. Your corre- 
spondent has poked around this 
terrestrial globe considerably and 
has dangled a goodly number of 
trout flies in a goodly number of 
likely holes, but until you’ve been 
awakened from a lethargy along 
some mountain stream as one of 
these Washington steelheads slams 
at your lure and then heads for 
deep water, you’ve got a new ex- 
perience coming. They tell me it’s 
hard to kill a man who has a real 
incentive to live, and it would 
seem these finny beauties have 
fashioned their psychology for liv- 
ing along these same lines. 


It’s a Thrill That Only 
A Steelhead Can Provide 


Sometimes you land them and 
sometimes you don’t. If you’re 
lucky you may save your gear 
and then on the other hand you 
may lose the whole works. A nov- 
ice occasionally ends up by crawl- 
ing out of the stream on his hands 
and knees, sans tackle, reel, and 
pole, but fish or no fish, it’s a 
thrill that only a steelhead can 
provide. 

Many of the boys “go down to 
the sea” for a little salt water 
fishing, centralizing their efforts 
on the reputed salmon but these 
lads haven’t had quite the luck 
that the disciples of the stream 
have had with their bucktails and 
coachmen and tapered lines. How- 
ever, it’s all sport and as one of 
the salt water boys put it, “The 
fishing has been swell, although 
we haven’t caught many.” 

Honors so far this season go to 
Mary Brusse, attractive wife of 
First Officer Lee Brusse, who 
eclipsed all performers of the 
male contingent by snaring a 10- 
pound Beardsley trout while troll- 
ing in Lake Crescent off the Olym- 
pic Peninsula. Captain Willie 
Sharman got a look in on the fun 
when he “took over” to help Mary 
land the prize. 

“Smoothie” Stephens Slithers 
Around in 28-Foot Motorboat 

Sharing honors with the Izaak 
Waltonian clique are the boys up 
here who turn to power boating 


PANTS—CAP—YOU 


(Continued from Page 2) 

can pay while we wait for the em- 
ployment contracts. Oh, Blessed 
Day! Speaking of the Fair, if I 
must, that combination of Beer- 
baron Busch and Jumping-Joe 
Weissenbach on the same flights, 
has all the makings of a side-show 
all their own. We just bet they 
don’t spend their time reciting 
“Operations’ Circulars” to one 
another. 

Did you know that Bill Am- 
brose has joined the tong of cyl- 
inder choppers along with Miller, 
Kratovil, Harlin, Galup, and 
others? Bill and Roscoe Dunahoo 
went limping into CG awhile back 
with their tail atwitching and one 
prop feathered while the gallant 
fire laddies had open-order nozzle 
drill all over the field. They claim 
307 won’t taxi on one engine any 
better than the rest, and they were 
hauled up to the station in tow, 
to make it on schedule! 

Smiling Jack Zimmerman 
Goes in for Realism 

Grow, whom we stole from CG, 
and Pope have been actually get- 
ting checked out. It seems Smil- 
ing-Jack Zimmerman has gone in 
for realism to the extent of giving 
out low approach checks when the 
ceilings get so low they end up 
in Camden. Several of us got a 
good chance to look over the DC-4 
recently and it strikes me the 
room in her office will be swell 
for Duvall, Polizzi and such crane- 
legged ceiling gauges, but they 
will need a dust mop in the nose 
so the pilot can locate Pee Wee 
Horstman and Bronson White in 
frantic moments of need. Have 
you noticed how the fast turn- 
arounds on the ships have the me- 
chanics so busy they are just pass- 
ing shadows? All we need now is 
a bloodhound trained to read bag- 
gage tags so he can run down the 
one bag NK always manages to 
load on the wrong plane and put 
on first at that. Having worn out 
a few hammers and chisels myself 
in the service of Uncle Sam, we 
now take a pose and deliver this: 

From the Flyer to the Fixer 
Much has been written of guys 

who were bitten, 

Early in life with the yearning to 





y. 

And there’s been a verse for each 
trip of the hearse, 

That packed off a pilot whose turn 
came to die. 

But there’s other guys who have 
looked to the skies, 

For their occupation in everyday 
life. 

Who found their own heydey from 
payday to payday, 

Up to their eyebrows in hard 
greasy strife. 

A good airplane “mech” has saved 
many a wreck, 

And banging his knuckles on 
sparkplug or ring; 

His hands have grown hard still 
his only reward, 

Is often just knowing he’s fixed 
some damn thing. 

There isn’t much glamor in wield- 
ing a hammer, 

Or bending a wrench with the 
best in the mob, 

While credit is due them it seldom 
gets to them, 

Hereafter let’s tell them—“You 
did a swell job.” 


Dunahoo and Cockcroft Farmed 
Out to Canadian Line 

Dunahoo and that guy Cock- 
croft are being farmed out for 
three months to the Canadian 
Colonial Airways. Seems Colonial 
has more business than they can 
handle and taking a tip from our 
Washington Administration, TWA 
is doing a big-brother act. There 
seems to be some doubt whether 
or not the Authorities will let 
them back into the country since 
so much has been said about un- 
desirables and neither man is en- 
gaged to a movie star or stagger- 
ing under some Old-World title. 
White Caps Suit Pilots for 
Shrimp Fishermen in Old Age 

Stan Jacques is haunting the 
dispatch office at NK trying to be 
a dispatcher but becoming more 
of a bookworm instead. If you 
hear a sullen rumble in the corner 
by the wastebaskets at NK it is 
probably Stan thumbing through 
the pages of CAA’s gift to the 





(To Be Continued in the August Issue) 


(Continyed on Page 5, Col, 5) 
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SIMPLICITY OR COMPLICATION IN TRANSPORT 
DESIGN? 


Next to ocean-going steamships, a transport airplane is one of the 
most elaborate pieces of mechanism so far devised. Most of this com- 
plication is essential to the safe and economical functioning in the air, 
and further complications are being considered daily in an endeavor 
to further improve equipment and better meet operating conditions. 
In nearly every mechanical device, from pencils to battleships, time 
has brought elaboration and complication in answer to the universal 
urge for improvement. 

Many Factors Must Be Considered in Making Design Decisions 


Permanent design improvements come about through the trial 
and testing of a great many promising ideas, many of which prove to 
involve disadvantages outweighing the initial advantages visualized 

their inception. This process has been particularly active in air- 
plane design. It is unfortunate that we cannot always look into the 
future and choose between those ideas which will prove sound and 
those which are unjustified. In some respects the influential factors 

e so many and varied that this would be as impossible as predicting 
next year’s stockmarket. In making important design decisions such 
things as safety, performance, weight, and maintenance, as well as 
sales appeal, manufacturing cost, and many others, must be consid- 
ered, and each of these is so specialized that any one individual finds 
it difficult to give each factor impartial consideration. 

The question of complication versus simplicity in design, how- 
ever, usually cuts across most of these factors, and is of concern to 
nearly everyone involved. In general, if two designs accomplish the 
a1 purpose equally well (admittedly a condition which rarely 
exists), the more complex design will be harder to operate, harder to 
maintain, harder to inspect, less reliable, and more expensive to build. 
Naturally we are all therefore interested in simplicity where important 
advantages are not sacrificed. 

Best to Compromise Between Complication and Simplicity 


There are various kinds of complication which should not be con- 
fused. The most obvious division is that between design which is com- 
plicated to build and that which is complicated to operate. This is an 
important distinction since frequently there is a choice to be made 
between an arrangement that sacrifices mechanical simplicity for the 

of operational simplicity (the use of automatic devices in gen- 
eral) and one in which simplicity of construction is retained at the 
price of complexity in operation. Most such questions must be de- 
cided by compromise since both complication and simplicity can be 
carried to ridiculous extremes, and in determining the best compro- 
mise, consideration must be given to the most important design con- 
siderations, 





Sak 


Many Accidents Result of Operational Complication 
With regard to transport airplanes, safety should be the para- 
mount consideration, and should serve as a key to the solution of 
design problems. From a study of the serious accidents which have 
occurred on the air lines it becomes evident that those involving death 
Y serious injury to the crew or passengers are more frequently the 
result of operational complication than of mechanical complication. 
The fact that this has been often overlooked has been responsible for 
many innovations introduced in the cause of safety which have actual- 
l »ved more hazardous. 
Perhaps this is but natural since it is the designer’s job to elim- 
mechanical hazards, whereas the pilot is expected to be responsi- 
for hazards of operation. Thus the designer in an effort to keep 
the airplane safe from the standpoint of mechanical failure has fre- 
quently reduced its safety by introducing further operating problems 
handled by the already overburdened pilot. 
Bigger Airplanes Make Problem More Critical 
As transport airplanes grow larger this problem becomes critical, 
and in view of the normal mental and physical limitations, it is felt 
that we are already asking enough, if not too much, of transport 
s. This becomes particularly evident where, in an emergency, the 
pilot is expected to remember to do, and to carry out, so many opera- 
tions in the right way at the right time. There is some definite lim- 
itation beyond which operational complication should not go, and if 
we are to make progress toward further safety the number of things 
which the pilot must think through and do, particularly in an emer- 
gency, should be reduced, and should certainly not be increased. 

On this basis the obvious conclusion may be drawn that compli- 
tion in design, whether it be in the number of engines installed or 
the number of automatic gadgets provided, should only be considered 
provided the pilot’s job in operating the airplane can be as simple or 
more simple than it now is. 

—By Dean Smith. 


*_* * 


“SINGLE BEAM” METHOD OF MOUNTING MOTORS 

A new patent, assigned to the Boeing Aircraft company, has 
been granted which calls for a “single beam” method of mounting 
airplane motors so that all stresses and forces are concentrated and 
neutralized at the point in the wing having the greatest strength. This 
arrangement calls for completely enclosing the engines with the wings, 
the propeller being attached through a cone-shape shaft extending 
from the engine through the wings leading edge. An opening in the 
wing structure permits access to the engines. 

Compare Airplane to Weighing Scale 

The propeller, shaft, and engine are so assembled that all are in 
perfect balance as the beam of a scale on a knife edge. In somuaine 
the airplane to the scale it is stated that the shaft may be considere 
the beam of the scale, the engine as the object being weighed, and the 
propeller the weights which balance the engine. This new mounting 
design which makes for lighter weight specifies that the weight of the 
engine and that of the propeller and propeller shaft are balanced 
about an imaginary “knife edge” called a “neutral point,” which coin- 
cides with the so-called neutral axis of the wing. The single main 
spar of the wing and reinforcements is.placed here. This center is 
Where the stresses and forces are neutralized. 

*.* * 


ARMY CAMERA EQUIPMENT GREATLY IMPROVED 


Camera equipment has improved greatly during the past decade 
and the U. S. Army has developed many new methods and devices. 
Army experts have pioneered in long distance infra-red photography 
up to distances of more than 200 miles. They. have originated and 
Perfected night photography so that it now is possible to take photo- 
graphs from the air at night, with the same facility as at noon. The 
quality of the night photographs is equal to the quality of those taken 
during the daytime. Aerial photography in full color, is a recent 
attainment of United States civilian engineers in cooperation with the 
Air Corps Photographie Section of the Material Division. This devel- 
*yment is of great value in the detection of camouflaged enemy posi- 
tions. Aerial photography, as practiced by the Army, is a tactical 
‘ool of great importance. 





My Record Is 
100% To Date 


By WM. T. SWAIN 
Council No. 31, AA 
Glendale, Cal. 


Yes, sir, the stork is still on the 
job in these parts! This time, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charlie Maris welcomed 
the arrival of a baby girl to their 
family. Everybody doing nicely. 
That keeps my record 100% to 
date. Three newsletters, three an- 
nouncements; and the way things 
look around these parts, I think 
my record will still be 100% next 
month. 

Inglewood—Sky Harbor of 
the West (of Los Angeles) 

Happened to be driving around 
the Los Angeles Metropolitan area 
the other day and received a good 
laugh. On entering the town of 
Inglewood, noticed a large electric 
sign, which read: “You are now 
entering Inglewood, the Sky Har- 
bor of the West.” I imagine they 
mean “West of Los Angeles.” 
Mines Field, located in Inglewood, 
is still as far away from being the 
terminus of the air lines in this 
district as it was a year or two 
ago. True, work is still being done 
on that east-west runway by the 
WPA, but I believe we all have 
watched the WPA work on air- 
ports before. With the voters of 
Los Angeles turning down the Air- 
port Bonds, I have an idea Mayor 
Bowran is wondering just where 
the money is going to come from 
to finish the job. Both Washing- 
ton and Los Angeles are badly in 
need of a good Air Terminal. 
Progress is being shown on the 
Washington Field and I only wish 
I could say as much for Mines 
Field. 

Council Cops the Cake for 
Variety in Hobbies 

Speaking about hobbies! I be- 
lieve the fellows in Council No. 31 
have a variety that is hard to beat 
Starting with ‘“Pat’ Patterson, 
when he isn’t wondering whether 
“to build or not to build’ that 
new home of his, he is busy work- 
ing on a model racer. “Andy” An- 
drews is still talking up those elec- 
tric razors and I personally think 


his sales talk is getting better 
these days. Jim Ingram, Dick 
Fagin, “Frenchy” Williams, and 


“Baldy” Hoyt are among the golf- 
ers that are walking around Grif- 
fith Park doing their best to per- 
fect their game. Now and then, 
Don Philip and I can get Jim and 
(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 


CAA Issues 18 
Certificates 


After ten months of hard work 
the economic staff of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority begins to 
see the daylight of a normal rout- 
ine existence. Some eighteen air 
lines have already received Cer- 
tificates of Convenience and 
Necessity and the rest will not 
have long to wait. So far only 
one application has been denied, 
that of the Air Line Feeder Sys- 
tem, Incorporated. 

Air lines to whom certificates 
have been granted are: Delta Air 
Corporation, Mid-Continent Air- 
lines, Inc., Continental Air Lines, 
Inc., Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines, Inc., Northwest Airlines, 
Inc., National Airlines, Inc., In- 
land Air Lines, Inc., Western Air 
Express Corporation, Pennsyl- 
vania - Central Airlines Corpora- 
tion, American Airlines, Inc., Pan 
American Airways Company (At- 
lantic), United Air Lines Trans- 
port Corporation, Boston-Maine 
Airways, Inc., Eastern Air Lines, 
Inc., Inter-Island Airways, Ltd., 
Transcontinental and Western Air, 
Pan American Airways Company 
(Pacific), and Marquette Airlines. 

A number of air lines have also 
applied to have their air mail rates 
fixed or adjusted. Successful ap- 
plicants to date are: Mid-Contin- 
ent Airlines, Inc., Inland Air 
Lines, Inc., Continental Air Lines, 
Inc., and Pan American Airways 
(Transatlantic service). 














ALCOHOL AND 


THE AIRMAN 


Sixth installment of the article, “Alcohol and the Airman,” writ- 
ten by Dr. Ross A. McFarland, and abstracted by Dr. Ralph Greene. 
Succeeding installments will appear in following issues. 


Returning to the comparison of 
the telephone system, the nervous 
system may be regarded as a vast 
network of vital units or wires, 
(the nerve cells), each consisting 
of a functional and not an ana- 
tomical relationship; that is, each 
cell is independent and connects 
to other cells by a gap jumping 


of nerve messages. Alcohol is 
thought to interfere with these 
functional or spark gap con- 


nections the same as corroded con- 
tacts interfere with a telephone 
connection. In the nervous sys- 
tem there is a great deal of evi- 
dence to show that these points of 
contact are the weak links of the 
nervous pathways; the points | 
which give way most readily un- | 
der strain, shock, or fatigue, and 
particularly to various paralyzing 
drugs. The more basic functions 
which developed first in the race, 
such as posture and muscular co- 
ordination have the best nervous 
connections while those of the 
highest or more complex connec- 
tions of.more recent origin as man 
developed are much less stable, 
such as memory, associations, and 
the restraints due to training and 
culture. Alcohol apparently af- 
fects the highest, the most com- 
plex, or the most recently acquired 
nervous reactions, first because of 
this less stable organization. This 
seems to be quite plausible since 
the higher or more complex men- 
tal functions of memory, judg- 
ment, and critical inhibitions ap- 
pear to be altered first under alco- 
holism, followed by the lower 
brain connections dealing with the 
automatic functions of speech, mo- 
tor control, and balance, etc. 

The way in which alcohol inter- 
feres with the processes of oxida- 
tion in the nervous system is too 
complex a mechanism to be dealt 
with in detail here. Very briefly 
it may be summarized as follows: 
alcohol diminishes the oxygen con- 
sumption of the red blood corpus- 
cles (the cells that carry oxygen 
from the lungs and deliver it to 
the tissues). The more important 
effect appears to be, however, that 
alcohol poisons the tissue cells in 
such a manner that they cannot 
use the oxygen properly once it is 
delivered to them by the red blood 
cells. Since there appears to be 
marked lack of blood oxygen in 
alcoholic intoxication unless the 
latter has progressed to a stage of 
shock, getting drunk results in ox- 
ygen want due to the incapacity 
of the cells to utilize oxygen once 
it is delivered to them. This is | 
quite in contrast to the kind of | 
oxygen want experienced at high | 
altitudes where there is a short- 
age of available oxygen in the at- 
mosphere and consequently too lit- 
tle oxygen in the blood. 

These findings are of great sig- 
nificance. The effects of alcohol 
on the oxygen intake of brain tis- 
sue has been studied. Alcohol is | 
given rectally to animals whose 
brains are later removed at vari- 
ous periods after dosage and stu- 
died in a special metabolism ap- 
paratus. Ethyl alcohol at first in- | 
creases the oxygen consumption of 
the brain tissue but this was fol- | 
lowed by a fall slightly below the | 
normal rate. The increase ap- 
peared to be more marked in the 
more important grey matter of the 
brain than the white and lasted for 
about one hour. The depression 
was proportional to the concen- 
tration or strength of alcohol. It 
is tentatively suggested that th- 
increase in oxidation in the brain 
cells at first is due to the fact that 
alcohol is being quickly absorbed 
displacing the more usual metabo- 
lites. After approximately one- 
half hour brain cells begin to be 
saturated with alcohol and oxygen 
consumption fails. 

Narcotics which give rise to se- 
vere mental disturbances diminish 
the rate of oxidation in the brain. 
All narcotic drugs, including al- 
cohol, probably have one property 
in common, namely, that they in- 
hibit specifically at low concentra- 
tions the oxidation by the brain 
tissue of substances important in 











carbohydrate metabolism, viz. glu- 





cose, lactic acid, and pyruvic acid. 
Since one of the chief sources of 
energy of the brain lies in the ox- 
idation. of lactic acid the narco- 
tic will diminish the supply of en- 
ergy to the nervous centers and 
hence depress functional activity 
and lower performance. 


10 POUNDER WINS— 


(Continued from Page 4) 

on days off and undeniably no 
area in this good old Common- 
wealth lends itself so perfectly for 
this diversion as ours. Reserve 
Captain Bart Stephens, always 
the impeccable smoothie, slithers 
around Lake Washington in his 
high speed 28-foot runabout, 
which is the sportiest job in these 
parts. Neighbors on the lake in- 
clude Joe Ables, veteran Grover 
Tyler, Reserve Captain Ted Fos- 
ter, former Captain Anderline, 
and others all of whom in separ- 
ate power boats frequently push 
through the canal out into Puget 
Sound for a week-end among the 
islands. 

Some of the lads out here who 
revert to a round of golf for re- 
laxation have concocted a new 
game to play that sort of evens 
up the scores around the 18th hole. 
You know, without fail there is 
always a smart aleck in the crowd 
who plays a helluva swell game 
and when you add up score cards 
on the 18th green, you sort of 
feel as though you’ve been wast- 
ing his time with your sparkling 
92. It’s called “a snort and a 
sniff’ and here are the simple 
rules. When you leave the club- 
house for your round you tuck a 
little jug of “spiritus fermenti” 
in the bottom of your bag. 
“Snort and Sniff” Plan 
Equalizes Golf Scores 

The man that wins the first hole 
gets a snort, all the others get a 
sniff. If he wins the second hole, 
as he probably will, he gets an- 
other snort, you get a sniff. If 
he persists in winning the third 
hole, he gets another snort and 
again, you all get a sniff. Under 
ordinary circumstances, someone 
else will take the fourth while our 
selfish friend staggers through via 
the jungles with a painful seven. 





| The newcomer garners the snort 


and the rest get the sniff. Well, 
it’s easy to see that the best golf- 
ers receive their handicaps im- 
partially and automatically and by 
actual test the scores on the 
eighteenth, if the round is fin- 
ished, are not all the same in holes 
shared. 

It is recommended that you use 
at least one caddy because it’s 
darned easy to get lost about 
the fifteenth hole. Still another 
case was reported where a four- 
some playing these private ground 


| rules was ruled off an exclusive 


Seattle course when they raided 
a neighboring stable and came rid- 
ing onto the 18th green exercising 
a penchant for polo that the club 
committee didn’t share with them. 
No fooling, fellows, try “a snort 
and a sniff” next Saturday... 
it works! 
See you next month. 


All’s Not Quiet— 


(Continued from Page 3) 
fields the other day. More power 
to you, Ray—we’re glad to see it. 

Ex-bachelor Art Nelson has it 
figured that he will get back on 
the coast in eighteen years now 
instead of nineteen, since Milo 
Campbell has taken up motorcycl- 
ing. 

Bob Talbott tells me that Jack 
(Briney Deep) Southard has his 
number when it comes to match- 
ing for the cokes, cigars, etc. 
How do you do it, Jack? I was 
beginning to think that the reg- 
ular price for a coke was a dime. 

A little note here for Mr. Mc- 
Ferren and Mr. Rae: You know 
that a good game of golf shows 
the mark of a gentleman, but too 
good a game shows a misspent 
youth. 

Well, after making a careful 
analysis of things and stuff, I pre- 
dict that in the very near future 
air transportation will be our fast- 
est mode of travel. 
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AN EVOLVING 
NATIONAL 
LABOR POLICY 


By DR. WM. M. LEISERSON 


(Final installment of an ad- 
dress by Dr. Leiserson, Chairman 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board, in which he ably describes 


why the administration of the Rail- | 


way Labor Act and its resultant 
influence in the railway and air 
transportation industries has met 
with such widespread approval 





among the employes, management, | 


and general pubiic.) 


Voluntary Arbitration 

For the disputes which cannot 
be scttled in mediation, the Rail- 
way Labor Act provides two other 
procedures which may and usu- 
ally do bring about peaceful set- 
tlements. The first of these is 
voluntary arbitration. When the 
Mediation Board is convinced that 
no settlement can be reached by 
mdiation, then the Act imposes 
the duty on the Board to exert 
every effort to induce the parties 
to submit the matter in dispute to 
a temporary board of arbitration. 
Many cases are settled in this 
manner. An arbitration agree- 
ment is drawn up, the main con- 
tents of which are specified in a 
section of the Railway Labor Act. 
Epch party selects a representa- 
tive or representatives to serve on 
the arbitration board, and these 
party representatives must make 
an effort to agree on the neutral 
rep esentatives. If they cannot 
agree within a specified number 
of days, then the Act provides 
that the National Mediation Board 
shall appoint the neutral repre- 
sentatives. The representatives of 
both parties sign the agreement 
and bind themselves to obey the 
award, which by the Act is made 
enforceable in the courts. 

But all this is voluntary. Either 
party free to refuse to arbi- 
trate. Many of the cases that can- 
not be settled in mediation are 
settled by such voluntary arbri- 
tration boards. In those cases 
where arbitration is refused, how- 
ever, there is still another method 
by which the disputes may be set- 
tled. When arbitration is refused, 
the Mediation Board must notify 
the parties in writing that its ef- 
forts have faiied. This is neces- 
sary, because during all the time 
that a dispute is being handled in 
conference by representatives of 
the parties or in mediation, or in 
arbitration the status quo must 
be maintained; that is to say, the 
conditions out of which the dis- 
pute arose must not be changed. 
30 Day Status Quo Period 

The law also provides that this 
status quo must continue for 30 
days after receipt of the notice 
from the Mediation Board that 
mediation has failed. During this 
30-day period the parties con- 
sider what they propose to do 
when they become free to change 
conditions. The employes usually 
take a strike vote during this 
period and set a date when they 
propose to leave the service. If 
they decide not to strike, then the 
employer is free to take any ac- 
tion he pleases at the end of the 
30 days, and the case is closed. 
If, however, they do set a date for 
going on strike, then the National 
Mediation Board is required to re- 
port to the President whether the 
strike will so interrupt commerce 
as to constitute an emergency. 

[he President in his discretion 
may then issue a_ proclamation 
that there is an emergency, and he 
forthwith appoints an emergency 
board. From the moment the 
proclamation is issued the status 
quo must again be maintained un- 
til 30 days after the board sub- 
mits its report and recommenda- 
tions. The board is required to 
investigate, hold hearings and re- 
port within 30 days. Then for 30 
days thereafter the status quo 
must still be maintained. 
Recommendations Not Obligatory 

It is not obligatory on the par- 
ties to accept the recommenda- 
tions of the emergency board; 


is 


‘(Continued on Page 8, Col. 2) 








—Courtesy Washington Times-Herald. 


One month old baby, Carol Ann Kirkland, takes to the 
air. Baby Carol Ann can’t remember much about the flight 





she took with the stork to Detroit last month but she 
recently had a splendid time billing and cooing at Copilot 
W. J. Wagner and her mother on a sky journey in a Penn- 
Central air liner travelling from Detroit to Washington. 








(Continued from Page 3) 
sojourn in the town made famous 
by beer. And new faces seen 
around the place belong to Bill 
Angell, Keith Cantine, Bert Ma- 
haffey, Ray Rumpler, Bateman 
and Meyers. Rumpler hardly got 
settled into the groove when he 
had his face pushed in by the 
meter of a taxi he was riding 
home. At least, that’s the story he 
tells. But that meter must have 
been powerful, for Rumpler’s in 
for an overhaul. Another new Co- 
pilot, though scarcely a new man 
with the company, is Norman Mc- 
Neil, formerly station manager at 
Flint. ‘‘Mac” got his instrument 
rating lately and now is blasting 
away from the other end of the 
telephone line. 

First Trip on the Portside 
Full of Misfortune for Jimmy ... 
Chuck (‘Where-is-that-nice-bald- 
headed -man-with-the-moustache” ) 
Weiblen has been riding herd on 
some of the boys lately, and the 
result is that Jimmy Shutt and 
Eddie “EPO’D” O’Donnell are now 
gazing at the scenery through the 
portside window, at least now and 
then. On one of his first trips 
Jimmy was plagued with turn-and- 
bank and climb indicator both 
going out while on instruments, 
and a tire letting go on take-off, 
all on one trip, so he figures that 
as long as the wings stay on noth- 
ing can bother him from now on. 
Not that it’s of any particular 
interest to any of us (being as 
how we fly for the love of it and 
not for the money involved), but 
contract negotiations seem to be 
going very well, and your corre- 
spondent hopes to be able to 
spread the word in these pages 
next month that things are once 
more serene from Chicago to Buf- 
falo and from Norfolk to the Soo. 
Boys Already Looking Forward 
To Deer Hunting in the Fall 
Speaking of the Soo, it’s been 
a popular place of late, what with 
the school boys from Pittsburgh 
going up there to snare a cool 
breeze and try their hand at fish- 
ing. McClaflin and cohorts went 
out between morning and after- 
noon trips recently and bagged 
the limit in practically nothing 
flat. “Mac” reports his arms are 
tired from pulling them in. He 
says if you use bait you have to 
hide behind a tree to keep them 
from swallowing line, rod, hand, 
and all. I tried it one day last fall 
below the locks, and got nothing 
but a cold and badly snarled line. 
But as I said previously, I don’t 
seem to be living right. The boys 
are already thinking about the 





deer hunting they’re going to have 


| 
| 





next fall. Paul Koehn has started 


Sinned Horribly— | 


polishing his rifle pellets. Not 
that he’s over-anxious, you under- 
stand, he just wants to be sure 
everything is ready when deer sea- 
son opens. Last fall he got him- 
self a gun that would have made 
Kit Carson choke with envy 
bought himself some fur-linea 
trousers and a coat of truly pas- 
sionate hue, worked extra trips 
to get a few days off, and then 
took unto himself a beautiful case 
of flu that tied him up until the 
deer season was well over. This 
time he vows it’s going to be dif- 
ferent. 

Now, if I could only think of 
one of those bang-up Cockcroft 
specials to give this thing a poet- 
ic ending I’d call it quits until 
next month. But since I can’t, I’ll 
still call it quits. 

I’ll see you along about Dog- 
Days. 


It’s A Pleasure— 


(Continued from Page 4) 
sional reference to past copies of 
“Alcohol and The Airman,” this 
strange malady was finally identi- 
fied as a disease brought to this 
country by the early settlers from 
Scotland. It known as_ the 
“Ballentine Burps.’”’ Maybe there 
is something to this fish and milk 
business after all. 

From Bachelor to Benedict 
In One Easy Ceremony 

It gives me great pleasure to 
report that Bob “Ferdinand” 
(with apologies to any and all 
bulls of same name) Jenkins has 
shed the gay ways of bachelordom 
for the bountiful blessings of a 
benedict. This, coming after the 
recent desertidn from the ranks 
by Bob Taylor and Ty Power, was 
a body blow to the feminine popu- 
lace hereabouts but the girls have 
borne it bravely and wish Robert, 
alias, “One Man Crime Wave,” 
all of the best. And so do we, 
Bob. You’ll never know the dif- 
ference except on the first and the 
fifteenth. 
Pilots Hope for Early 
Employment Agreement 

The best news of the month is 
that after several conferences, our 
contract seems to be definitely 
taking shape and the major por- 
tion of controversial sections 
ironed out. It is hoped that an 
agreement will be reached at an 
early date. Toe much credit can- 
not be given to President Behncke 
and the pilots’ committee com- 
posed of Art Mills, Melvin Sell- 
meyer, Nick Laurenzana, and Don 
George for the time and energy 
they have devoted to obtaining 
better working conditions for the 
entire council. This was accom- 





is 








| Duty Not Defined In CAR ‘Air Way Traffic— 


(Continued from Page 3) 


traffic control. However, the Author- 
ity seems not inclined to take the 
bull by the horns and insist that 
such regulations be put into effect. 
Instead they take the position that 
the airport has the legal right to 
make its own regulations without 
interference from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and have therefore proposed 
the uniform code as a suggestion 
only in the hope that it will be 
adopted by the various terminals. In 
this respect they leaned over back- 
ward providing specifically that the 
airport control tower may order a 
deviation from such regulations for 
any reason deemed by it to be in the 
interest of safety. 
Airport Regulation Involves 
Legal Problems 

Admittedly this involves many le- 


| gal angles on which there are many 


differences of opinion. In our humble 


| opinion the Authority has the right 


to regulate the flight of interstate 
aircraft from takeoff to landing and 
need not delegate this authority to 
an airport unless it wishes to. The 


| Civil Aeronautics Act in Section 601 





| pears to be. 


| the Federal 





(a) reads: 

“The Authority is empowered, and 
IT SHALL BE ITS DUTY to promote 
safety of flight in air commerce by 
prescribing and revising from time to 
SHE 2 2 

(7) Air traffic rules governing the 
flight of, and for the navigation, pro- 
tection, and identification of, aircraft, 
including rules as to safe altitudes of 
flight and rules for the prevention of 
collisions between aircraft, and be- 
tween aircraft and land or water ve- 
hicles.” 

Again in Section 1 (3) ‘‘Air Com- 


merce” is defined as follows: 
“(3) ‘Air commerce’ means inter- 
state, overseas, or foreign air com- 


merce or the transportation of mail 

by aircraft or any operation or navi- 

gation of airéraft within the limits of 
any civil airway or ANY OPERA- 

TION OR NAVIGATION OF AIR- 

CRAFT WHICH DIRECTLY AF- 

FECTS, OR WHICH MAY ENDAN- 

GER SAFETY IN, INTERSTATE, 

OVERSEAS, OR FOREIGN AIR 

COMMERCE.” 

Therefore, according to the terms 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act we be- 
lieve it is the duty of the Authority 
to regulate air traffic at all times 
even when it contravenes the au- 
thority of airport owners. Of course, 
the airport owner has some legal 
rights, regardless of the federal law 
and this 1s where the conflict ap- 
It seems to us the air- 
port operator must either accept fed- 
eral regulation or be denied partici- 
pation in interstate commerce. If 
the airport operator wishes to be 
arbitrary, certainly he can refuse to 
permit interstate aircraft to utilize 
his facilities but, on the other hand, 
when he invites them to come in he 
also invites federal regulation. In 
this view of the situation we cannot 
see where there is any serious diffi- 
culty. 

Whether or not it is desirable 
with the traffic control of an airport, 
is another matter. It might be point- 
ed out that as long as the airport 
control is not regulated by the Fed- 
eral Government it is possible, if not 
probable, that there will be different 
rules in force at every airport. As 
we see it the question is to be decid- 
ed on its merits and if it is found 
that it is best te have federal regu- 
lation, there is no legal restriction in 
the way. If it should be shown that 
Government cannot le- 
gally regulate airports, then it must 
follow that the Civil Aeronautics Act 
is to this extent unconstitutional. 
We believe the Act in this respect is 
valid. 

As a result of complaints received 
at ALPA Headquarters of pilots’ ar- 
riving at points of destination and 
finding that the weather was much 
worse than reported, the Association 
initiated a move to have such 
changes observed and reported to in- 
coming aircraft. As a result of this 
action Weather Bureau officials at 
the conference reported on their 
study of this problem which revealed 
that real progress in the direction of 
complying with the Association’s re- 
quest is being made. 

Weather Bureau officials stated 
that they were recommending that 
local airport tower men be licensed 
as weather observers and that the 
tower personnel keep local Weather 
Bureau offices advised of any weath- 
er changes by direct wire to be 
transmitted to incoming aircraft. 
The pilots are hopeful that this ef- 
fort will be completed before the 
winter bad weather season again 
rolls around. 

Stacking Congestion at the 
Newark Airport Discussed 

The knotty problem of how to alle- 
viate the admittedly dangerous 
stacking of aircraft over the Newark 
airport again came in for its share 
of spirited discussion. All the diffi- 
culties that are akin to this problem 
were brought up and put through 


to some of the boys due to miss- 
ing regular schedules. 

Well, that just about winds up 
the corresponding for this month. 
In the meantime your correspond- 
ent, having broken his front buck 
tooth on an olive pit, will retire 
to his bombproof shelter in search 
of truth and light, secure in the 
knowledge that any of the above- 
mentioned B-Line bullies would 
just as conscientiously report the 
doings of their brother pilots, 
should it fall their sad lot to do 
so. 


Davy Jones 
Claims “Junk,” 
Crew Rescued 


In the May and June issues of 
the Air Line Pilot, there appeared 
a feature article describing the ad- 
venturous voyage of six men, in- 
cluding Pilot Rex E. Purcell, in an 
ancient Chinese junk from Hong 
Kong to New York, via Singapore 
and Cape Town, with no power ex- 
cept the whims of the four winds. 
This is the concluding installment 
of this epical voyage and we are 
sure that all who have followed 
these delightful accounts feel 
keenly the disastrous finale Fate 
has written to the life of the 
“junk”? but rejoice in the fact the 
entire crew of this expedition es- 
caped unharmed. 

“Aboard S. S. Conte Di Savoia 
Enroute New York 
July 4, 1939 

“In my last letter I said that 
next month I would tell you how 
to cross the Red Sea in a Chinese 
Junk without motor, wind, or ice. 
I’m sorry, but to date haven’t been 
able to figure that one out, as we 
never got the Junk that far. It 
appears that she got tired about 
two-thirds of the way across the 
Red Sea and just quit and left us 
standing on our imagination, as it 
were. The ol’ Junk is now resting 
on the bottom of the Red Sea in 
Davy Jones’ locker. 

High Waves + Head Winds 
Jerky Greek Steamer — SOS 

“It being the wrong season to 
sail across the Red Sea in a nor- 
therly direction, we hired a tow 
from a large Greek steamer. The 
second day after entering the Red 
Sea, we encountered high waves 
and strong head winds, which 
were contrary to all sailing direc- 
tions. Not wanting to lose the tow- 
ing fee, which amounted to sev- 
eral hundred dollars, we hung on, 
hoping that the sea and wind 
would calm down. Each day we 
expected the weather to improve, 
but not so—it got worse! 

“On the night of June il, 





for | 
the federal government to interfere | 


the Junk sprung several 


~ (Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 


|A Sad Story— 


(Continued from Page 2) 
told the thing so convincingly to 


one of the young ladies that she 
really felt sad about the whole 
thing and showed it. In fact her 


sympathy was such that Harry be- 
gan to worry about such a sym- 
pathetic girl running around with 
no one to take care of her except 
her father and mother that he for- 
got his troubles and brought his 
Long Island experience into play 
and convinced the young lady that 
he was the only person that could 
really do a first rate job of taking 
care of her for the rest of her 
life. Sweet, isn’t it? 

So, they became engaged and 
were very happy, secure in the 
knowledge that they would live 
and die in Nashville. Two days 
ago Harry received a letter some- 
thing like this: 

“Inasmuch as you were the suc- 
cessful bidder on the Newark base 
you will report to Newark for 
duty on the 15th.” 

Now, isn’t that life for you? 

What is he going to do, you 
ask? Why bid on Nashville when 
his vacancy is posted for bid. HA! 
HA! funny world, isn’t it? 











the wringer, and many suggested 
solutions were carefully gone into 
but as usual no one seemed to have 
the right answers. The pilots sug- 
gested that more reliable marker 
beacons be developed surrounding 
this field for use as fixes and that 
a limit be placed on the number of 
planes to be stacked over the New- 
ark station during bad weather per!- 
ods prior to landing. The represen- 
tatives of the pilots’ association 
sounded an urgent warning that un- 
less someone takes a firm grip on 
the situation before the coming win- 
ter bad weather, and eliminates ex- 
cessive stacking, Dame Fate may 
produce a hand in this game of 
hoping for the best that Lady Luck 
will be unable to beat and the results 
will be serious. This is one situation 
where a “stitch-in-time” may avert 
a terrible disaster that would have 4 


deplorable and far-reaching effect 


on the best interests of air transpor- 
tation. 
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Yep! Yep! Yep! Jewell has 
fnally graduated from the rank of 
amateur to the great realm of pro- 
fessional magicians. Starting ap- 
proximately two years ago with 
two or three one-dollar tricks, he 
has progressed with amaz- 
ing rapidity. Dollar by dol- 
lar, week by week, and 
month by month he has ap- 
plied himself to the wiles of 
nagic, through this method 
acquiring for himself an 
able reputation among 
fellow magicians. All of 
3ob’s spare money and time 
goes into the fascinating 
hobby of magic, and his 
equipment now exceeds the 
82500 mark. 

Now for the professional 





touch, and Bobby really 
has it, for he has a con- 
tract for a performance 


each Saturday night at one 
of our local theaters, and 
the Manager is so pleased 
with added attendance that 
he is contemplating a larger 
stage so Bobby will be able 
ise his larger and more 
mystifying apparatus. Now 
Cavu Jewell gets paid for 
presenting his hobby to the 
pub ic. 
“Cah-Voo” to You, and You 
The first part of his stage name 
is quite interesting as we are all 
familiar with the meaning of 
“eavu,” which is none other than 


C g and visibility unlimited. 
Here is how he acquired the name, 
Cavu Jewell. He knew that he 


d something mystic but yet 
something that pertained to avia- 
i Therefore, he decided on 
Cavu, but to the public it is pro- 
nounced “cah-voo.”’ Now, the way 
I have things sized up, I believe 
that in years to come when Bobby 
jecides to give up his push-em up 
and down job, that he will not be 
available for a Flight Supt. be- 
cause then he will be able to fol- 
low his hobby and career of magic 

ing it to the magically-minded 
people of this Country. Say! they 
me that these famous magi- 
make a nice piece of change. 


Well, Cah-voo, we all wish you 
luck and happy landings. 
“Number One Pilot” Davis 
Defines Intestinal Fortitude 

Say fellows, I’m stymied. This 
guy Davis, known to you as 


“Sweetie Pie Davis,” is a rip-roar- 
ing cowboy of the First Order. 
You know that Davis has just been 
promoted to that glorious title of 
Captain, and believe me it must be 
od feeling, for the guy has 
absolutely “loco.”” We were 
returning to Memphis on Trip 11, 
breezing along at 6,000 feet, and 
velieve it or not, Davis hadn’t said 
a word for two whole minutes. 
Then, out of the clear blue sky 
this, “Boy, that’s intestinal 
fortitude!” Well, I didn’t know 
what to think and couldn’t ima- 
gine what prompted him to say 
that. “Number One Pilot,” I said, 
“What is it now?” 

“Oh,” he answered, “I was just 
looking at the remains of that bug 
on the windshield, so I decided it 
be intestinal fortitude, be- 
there isn’t anything left.” 

It All Started on a Lunch Box 

Davis calls me the “Number 
Two Pilot,” and it seems that Bill 
Arthur started this lingo sometime 
ago by writing on the lunch box, 
“Lunch for the No. One Pilot,” 
and putting it in his seat; and in- 
scribing on the other box, “Lunch 
for the No. Two Pilot,” who was 
Walt Hunter, as Bill tried to make 
out like. Later on Davis was flying 
with Hunter and started the same 
Number One business with Walt. 
But, it seems that Walt turned the 
tables on Davis and acquired the 
Number One Pilot for himself. I 
believe from that day on that Da- 
vis has waited for the opportunity 
. officially and ethically calling 
‘imself the Number One Pilot. 
Now Davis is a pretty good fellow 
but not very tough, for on our 
‘ay-overs in Newark he wants to 
80 for his ten mile walk, which is 
from the Douglas to Loew’s The- 
ater and back. After this strenu- 
ous ordeal, it is necessary that he 


must 


Caus 










Line Pilot Goes Magical 


By PILOT L, P. HULETT, American Airlines 


has a good long three hour rest to 
recuperate. As I see by the board 
that I am to fly with Sweetie for 
several trips to come, I suppose I 
had better renege just a little bit 
and say that he is a pretty swell 





The Great CAVU in Action 


guy even if his golf is terrible. 

I now have my DC-2 landings 
worked down to three hop, skip, 
and jumps per landing, and I must 
admit it has been quite a task for 
me to accomplish this. If the 
Number One Pilot gets peeved and 
I don’t get two or three landings 
in a trip, I will be back to my old 
seven hops per landing. 

Sorry fellows, but page seven 
of last issue stole the idea of a 
picture of the Lew Lahr of Coun- 
cil No. 35, but if I can catch “Don- 
ald Duck” Wood in a weak mo- 
ment, I promise you a picture that 
will really knock your eyes out. 
So, with your permission, we will 


turn over the remainder of this 
column to ‘Duck’? Wood, our 
Guest Writer for this issue. We 


will have a Guest Writer each 
month, and as “Butch” Hefner 
made the remark that he would 
like to have one more fling, I am 
going to give him that opportunity 
later on. Take it away, Don. 


GUEST SCRIBE DON WOOD 
TAKES OVER WITH 
FOLLOWING: 


Maybe this is on the up and up 
and may be I’m getting sucked in 
on something. Anyway, the local 
scribe, ‘Tough as a Boot, Tarzen”’ 
Hulett said all local council mem- 
bers were being called upon to add 
a few lines of gossip and me being 
a firm believer in the righteousness 
of all mankind, I was taken in 
without much of a struggle. 

With that initial paragraph 
aside, I’d like to point out to 
“Honolulu” Hunter that among 
the new crop of first officers sent 
to the Bluff City were two men 
whose statures were even more 
limited than mine. Perhaps his 
disparaging remarks, aimed at Hu- 
lett and myself, will not be quite 
so severe now that he has more 
material to vent his feelings upon. 
Must Be Something to Golf, 
Everyone Is Talking About It 

Old Dame Rumor has it that the 
Cecil “Buyers Guide’’ Hefner and 
Bill Arthur are really coming along 
in fine shape with their golf game. 
If you don’t believe me, then ask 
Johnny Pricer, who hasn’t even held 
a golf club in his hands for several 
years. There must be something to 
this game of golf everyone is talking 
about. Mac “Tige’’ Sutherland and 
I will have to throw away our horse 
shoes one of these days and try this 
modern game for old men! Jess 
Stallings is such a firm believer that 
he rented a house with a high ceil- 
ing just so he could practice a full 
swing in his living room without fear 
of having plaster dropping in his 
eyes as he looks up to see where the 
imaginary ball would have gone. 


Finds New Use for Off-Time 


It certainly is fun deadheading 
back home these boom days after 
one has used up his entire eighty- 
five hours. A train or bus ride from 
Nashville to Memphis is a most en- 
joyable means of using up your time 
off so that when you do arrive home, 
you'll be nice and rested and ready 
to get right back to dear old New- 
ark on the next trip! Enough beef- 
ing for this time and I hope this 
will discourage the local council from 
even entertaining any thoughts of 
giving yours truly the job as local 
scribe. 





TEN STONES ON 
THE BARREL HEAD 


By CHRIS CARPER 
Council No. 17, Marquette 
St. Louis, Mo. 


It’s seldom that we Marquette 
boys let troubles bother us, main- 
ly because we are used to them. 
However, there are times when I 
feel that our good nature is taxed 
to the limit and the following in- 
cident happens to be one of these 
times. 

Our speedy schedule between 
St. Louis and Detroit calls for a 
fifteen-minute reprieve at Cincin- 
nati during which time our noble 
bird is filled with gasoline, oil, and 
ballast. At this time it’s custom- 
ary for our two pilots to toss a 
coin for an ice cream cone and 
relate a few hair-raising stories 
and experiences for the benefit of 
the local aviators who gather 
around to hear all about “thun- 
derheads,” “flatheads,” and other 
disturbances common to the air 
line pilot. 

Crucial Situation Develops 
During Reprieve at “Cincy” 

It was at one of these stops 
that Pilot S. F. “Gurgling” Gerd- 
ing, the “Boulder Roller’ from 
Colorado and his brother pilot ran 
into quite a situation. During one 
of “Gurgling’s” stories a local 
pilot stepped forward and _in- 
quired as to the speed of Mar- 
quette’s Stinson. “Gurgling” re- 
plied that our ships were rated at 
160 m.p.h. and immediately the 
local youth pulled a “ten spot” 
from his pocket and exclaimed 
that his two-cylinder Aeronca 
would lick “Gurgling”’ and his 
Stinson on a race to Dayton, any 
day or time and then added in a 
loud voice that he would give 
“Gurgling”’ a five minute start! 
Now boys, this was indeed a cru- 
cial moment and demanded some 
fast thinking, first to save our 
reputation and second, “Gurg- 
ling’s”” ten bucks. 

Civil War Chicken Server 
Holds Stakes for Pilots 

Gulping down the remainder of 
his ice cream cone, “Gurgling” 
whispered a few instructions to 
his brother pilot and then turned 
to the local lad and exclaimed, 
“T’ll take you up on that bet. Put 
up your ten bucks.” It was agreed 
that stakes would be held by the 
restaurant manager of the Cin- 
cinnati terminal who, incidentally, 
is still serving chicken he bought 
from General Sherman on his re- 
turn march from Georgia, 1864. 
The two ships were lined up to- 
gether for the take-off and after 
a few last minute instructions, the 
signal was given and both ships 
crept down the runway and took 
to the air. 

After reaching about five hun- 
dred feet in the air an amazing 
thing happened. “‘Gurgling” head- 
ed his ship north towards Dayton 
which happens to be the next stop 
on the trip to Detroit and lies 
about 60 miles from Cincinnati, 
but the challenger headed his 
Aeronca south in the general di- 
rection of Louisville. In due time 
“Gurgling” landed in Dayton and 
the local lad hit Louisville, much 
to his surprise. 

“Gurgling’’ Wins Race 
By Neat Headwork 

Well, boys, it was sort of a 
dirty trick on the kid, but “Gurg- 
ling” being older and wiser and 
knowing that the possible outcome 
of this race might end in difficulty 
plus the loss of his ten bucks, had 
his brother pilot turn the Aeronca 
compass around backwards just 
before the race started, thereby 
sending the local lad in the op- 
posite direction. It was later 
learned that the local lad was a 
graduate of Roosevelt’s “Over- 
night Pilot Training School” and 
had been taught that the instru- 
ments are always right. You fel- 
lows keep this a secret because it 
might make the local lad a little 
out of sorts if he ever learns the 
truth. 

Continuance of High Standards 
For New Pilots Is Urged 

Getting down to a little serious 
talk, boys, with 1939 proving to 
be a large year for the air lines 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 3) 
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By the 
Airline Pilots 


WHAT, NO FLIGHT PLAN? 

_ Lieut. Herb Horton, while landing his army craft at the Chicago 
airport several Sundays ago, noticed a very good looking dog just 
ahead of him on the runway. Not wishing to kill one of man’s best 
friends, he zoomed and skidded a bit and managed to miss the dog. 
While taxiing back to the hangar, he turned the incident over in his 
mind several times and decided that someone nearby was surely the 
owner of such a well-groomed canine. In an effort to be helpful, he 
called the control tower and informed the one answering the phone 
that there was a good looking streamlined dog on the runway. After 
a painful silence, a gruff voice at the other end of the wire barked: 
“O. K. Has he got a flight plan?” 

se * 


CHANCES ARE THE OLD MEANIE SAID “NO” 

A cute little stewardess about ready to board “The Southerner’ 
at Ft. Worth, approached the Flight Superintendent and said: “Oh 
Mr. Supt., you know my boy friend brought me to work this morn- 
ing!” 

F. S.: “Yes, I see.” 

C. L. S.: “Oh yes, and you know, I was just thinking, — 
is if you think it is all right.” 

“Uh huh.” 

C. L. S. “Well, anyhow, I was just going to ask if you could 
give me a pass for my boy friend to go to Memphis with me. You 
see he would like to spend the day with me there.” 

—Thanks to Pat Patterson. 
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LISTEN CO- | HOPE YOU HOOKED uP 
THE NEWARK PIGEON, CAUSE THAT'S 
WHERE WERE SUPPOSED TO BE 

AND THE GAS GAUGE READS 0-0 
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—Cartoon by David B. Kuhn. 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN RIVER PRODUCES 
FUR BEARING FISH 
_ Pilots J. G. Tilton and Jimmie Shutt were holding over between 
trips at Sault Ste. Marie when time started to drag a bit. 

“Seeing as how you have never been up here before, Jimmie,” 
remarked Tilton, “how’s about me showing you around?” 

“Fine,” answered Jimmie. ‘‘Let’s go.’ 

“T realize there isn’t much a fellow like you hasn’t seen,” ob- 
served Tilton, as they strolled down town, “but I’ll do my best to 
amuse you.” 

“Oh, I’ve seen plenty,” answered Jimmie, with just a slight twang 
of sarcasm, “having been a copilot the better part of my life.” 

“Well,” remarked Tilton, “I suppose you have heard that the 
waters of St. Mary’s River are very cold. Exceptionally cold—in 
fact, so cold that the fish are fur covered.” 

“Ni You wouldn’t expect even a copilot to believe 
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Now, now, J. G. 
that,” countered Jimmie. 

‘Seeing is believing,” answered Tilton, whereupon with a great 
air of assurance he led the amazed Jimmie over to a beautiful glass 
inclosure in the Sault Ste. Marie Museum in which reposed several 
magnificent fur covered fish. 

“T still don’t believe it,” observed Jimmie. 

“You don’t believe what you see with your own eyes?” asked 
Tilton. “I give up—you’re impossible. Let’s go back to the field.” 

“Let’s,” said Jimmy, “after following you around for a while I’m 
not so sure myself whether I’m seeing what I am looking at.” 

(Editor’s note: We have been told that this quandary may be 
solved by writing to the Sault Ste. Marie Chamber of Commerce.) 


* * * 


NECESSITY IS THE MOTHER OF INVENTION 

(Excerpt from a letter recently received from Dr. Ralph Greene, 
Miami, Fla.) 

“Nothing new down this way except that while reading in bed, 
a screw dropped out of my spectacles and the spectacles dropped off 
my nose. Now that pilots are wearing spectacles this accident might 
occur at a critical time. I am therefore recommending to the manu- 
facturing opticians that they develop a set of aviator’s spectacle 
frames that are safely wired, cotterkeyed, and otherwise fool proof.” 

* * * 


NOT INTERESTED 

An old time pilot who was making a barnstorming trip through 
the deep south, found himself on a recent Sunday afternoon in the 
local fairgrounds of a small southern city. A great crowd of onlook- 
ers had gathered around but all seemed afraid to venture up or else 
they didn’t want to part with their buck and a half. The old timer 
saw an aged Negro man in the crowd and hit upon the idea that if 
he took him up for a free ride, it would please the local folk as weil 
as show them the trip was perfectly safe. So, going over to the 
negro he said: 

“Well, Uncle Mose, I’ve seen you stand around and look at this 
plane for about an hour now. I'll tell you what I’m going to do. 
I’m just going to give you a free ride over town and let you see the 
town from above. Hop in.” 

“No, suh, Boss man,” replied the old negro. “I ain’t fixing to go 
up in dat thing. I knows how it gwine be ef we gits up in de sky and 
dat motor done stop. You gwine turn ’round to me and say, ‘Nigger, 
she done stalled. You get out and crank.’ 


WHEN THEY AUGER DOWN—IT’S BAD 

Safety Board Investigator: “Is there any one present who was 
an eye witness to this terrible accident.?” 

Hill Billy Witness: ‘Well, ef-en you mean did anyone see’d it 
crack the ground, then—” 

S. B. I.: “Yes, any one who saw the actual impact?” y 

H. B. W.: “Well, by cracky, reckon I didn’t see’d the durn thing 
hit but when I see’d him AUGERING her down, I know’d he was a 





gone goose.” 
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Canadian Pilots 


(Continued from Page 1) 

ly that it would be able to play a 
part in the development of a safe 
and efficient system of air trans- 
portation in Canada. The head of- 
fice of the Association is in Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, which by its lo- 
cation is the center of air traffic in 
Canada, and while no local sec- 
tions have been organized such de- 
velopment will no doubt follow as 
air line operations expand. The 
present executive is composed of 
Captain M. B. Barclay, President, 
Captain F. M. McGregor, Vice- 
President, and Capt. F. I. Young, 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. D. S. 
Ormond of Winnipeg has been re- 
tained as Counsel to the Associa- 
tion. 

Due to the retarded develop- 
ment of air line operations in Can- 
ada, caused by the action of the 
Dominion Government in discon- 
tinuing Western air mail services 
as an economy measure in 1932, 
the Association is still in its form- 
ative stage and has little to show 
for its efforts to date. At the pres- 
ent time there is under considera- 
tion the establishment of a Cana- 
dian Scheduled Air Transport Rat- 
ing, as the highest rating now in 
effect is that of the Transport pi- 
lot, which license can be secured 
by any person who has put in the 
necessary hours on light aircraft 
and passed his blind flying tests. 
Other matters of importance to 
the membership are under consid- 
eration and negotiation, and the 
value of the organization by way 
of the mutual benefits that will 
result is becoming apparent to 
operating companies as well as to 
the members of the Association. 


Davy Gets “Junk”’ 


(Continued from Page 6) 
planks from the constant jerking 
by the Greek steamer, and we had 
to send an SOS to stand by and 
pick us up. 

“We had about 300 miles to go 
and we would have been all okay 
but the Junk filled up and we 
couldn’t bail fast enough to keep 
her afloat. 

Truly, We Were Behind the 
Well-Known Eight Ball 

“The Greek steamer stood by at 
dawn on the morning of June 12, 
and rescued the entire crew of the 
Junk and salvaged most of the 
crew’s personal belongings. The 
Junk sank soon after we had 
boarded the Greek steamer, and 
we then proceeded to Suez and 
Port Said. 

“The heart-breaking part of the 
Red Sea episode was the fact that 
after we had been out four days 
we had no other alternative but to 
stay with our tow. Due to the fact 
that all our rigging was loose, a 
broken foresail boom, and with the 
Junk taking plenty of water, we 
had very little chance of turning 
back and trying to make Port Su- 
dan for repairs. The possibility of 
running for the nearest shore and 
beaching the Junk was also out, as 
the shore line was extremely 
rocky, and the danger of attack 
from roving bands of Bedouins 
was not overlooked. Truly, we 
were behind the well-known eight 
ball. 

I’m Now a Somewhat Wiser 
But Poorer Boy 

“Must say that I sure had a nice 
vacation while it lasted, and 
gained a world of experience. I 
also learned that aviation and Chi- 
nese Junks do not mix. Hereafter, 
if anyone mentions Junks or sail- 
ing boats to me—he had better be 
ready to cover up, as he will be on 
the receiving end of a quick one- 
two. I’m now a somewhat wiser 
but poorer boy, and from now on 
I shall let the other fellows play 
Magellan and I’ll do my traveling 
on the biggest and most luxurious 
sea-going hack available, where 
every now and then I ean shout, 
‘Boy, bring me a nice, tall, cool 
one.’ 

Be Sure Your Navigator 
Is the Real McCoy 

“P. S. If any of you fellows 
is contemplating a trip similar 
to this, here is some good sound 
advice! Be sure you take your 
skipper out and solo him first or 
give him a good test hop—he may 
not be the real McCoy after all.” 
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but, when the public is informed 
as to all the issues involved and 
as to the judgment of the merits 
of the dispute by an impartial 
emergency board, the pressure of 
public opinion is so great that the 
parties almost always accept the 
recommendations of the board. 
Since 1926 something like 18 
emergency boards have been ap- 
pointed by the President, and in 
only one of these cases were rec- 
ommendations not followed. In 
this case a railroad company re- 
fused to do what the Board rec- 
ommended. The employes later 
called a strike and forced the 
carrier to agree upon terms sub- 
stantially as recommended by the 
board. 


There is another class of dis- 
putes which I have not men- 
tioned. After agreements are 


written and signed, innumerable 
controversies arise regarding the 
meaning or interpretation of par- 
ticular provisions of 
ments and the application of the 
agreements to particular cases. 
There are a great many more dis- 
putes of this character than of 
those arising out of the making 
or changing of agreements. These 
disputes which must be 
only as to the agreements pro- 
vide are also subject to confer- 
ence between representatives of 
the parties to the agreement. Most 
of them are settled in this man- 
ner. But if they cannot be dis- 
posed of in joint conference, the 
parties do not have recourse to 
the National Mediation Board. 


Limits of N. M. B.’s Jurisdiction 

This Board’s jurisdiction is lim- 
ited to settling disputes involved 
in making and changing agree- 
ments and also representation dis- 
putes. 
of the interpretation or applica- 
tion of agreements require an en- 
tirely different procedure. 
controversies involve primarily the 
enforcement of the agreements. 
The Railway Labor Act, 


fect a court to hear and decide all 
such disputes. It 
the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, is entirely independent of 


the National Mediation Board, has | 
its headquarters in Chicago, and | 


its decisions are by law made 
final and binding. It is composed 
of an equal number of representa- 
tives of management and employ- 
es, 18 from each side, and these 
are arranged in four divisions, 
each handling cases of different 
classes of employes. 


Choose Referee in Deadlock 


When any division of the Board 
deadlocks or is unable to arrive at 
a decision by a majority vote, 
then it chooses a referee, or if it 
cannot agree on a referee the Na- 
tional Mediation Board appoints 
one to sit with the division for 
the purpose of making an award. 
This looks very much like com- 
pulsory arbitration, but it is not 
arbitration at all in the proper 
sense of the term. It is adjudica- 
tion of differences as to the mean- 
ing or enforcement of a contract. 
The disputes must be presumed to 
have been settled by the parties 
themselves in the terms of their 
agreement. The Adjustment Board 
or the referee merely finds what 
the language of the agreement in- 
tended in the way of a settlement 
and enforces the agreement, tells 
both parties what their own agree- 
ment requires of them. 


More than five thousand deci- 
sions have been made by the four 
divisions of the Adjustment Board 
since its establishment late in 
1934. These decisions provide 
muscle and sinew for the body of 
industrial law of which the agree- 
ments are only the skeleton. Like 
the decisions of the Supreme 
Court interpreting the constitu- 
tion of the United States, they 
establish precedents and expound 
principles which give life and 
meaning to collective agreements 
that are in a real sense constitu- 
tions for democratic industrial 
government, 


the agree- | 


settled | 


Controversies arising out | 
Such | 
there- | 
fore, provides for what is in ef- | 


is known as} 


__THE AIR LINE PILOT 











Ten Stones 
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and many new schedules planned, 
we are faced with a problem that 
requires some serious thought. In 
the past years we have been very 
careful in our selection of new 
men. At present, we all know that 
good men are scarce and in our 
haste to employ pilots for all of 
these new runs, let’s lend every 
effort to see that new men are 
picked by the same standards that 
have prevailed in past years. 

The airplanes that we are fly- 
ing today require the judgment of 
two good men and the first time 
that this standard is lowered, we 
can expect accidents and troubles 
that will tear down the standards 
that we have built. The CAA, air 
line operators, and others all have 
their importance, but remember 
that the air line pilot is the 
backbone of all air transportation 
and on his shoulders rests the 
final responsibility. So just re- 
member that the men employed 
as copilots today are the first 
pilots of tomorrow, and the high 
standards of today will be passed 
to them in due time. 

A Tip for the CAA 


air line pilots have watched regu- 
lations grow from a small booklet 
to a book equal to the size of a 
New York phone directory! It’s 
impossible for one man to keep all 
of these in his mind, but so long 
as regulations follow the princi- 
ples of fairness, safety, and clear 
understanding between pilots and 
CAA, we will get along. Air line 
pilots are well acquainted with the 
safety measures and improvements 
necessary on the airways. Don’t 
| hesitate to consult them! We have 
heard about new devices and 
gadgets to improve air lines and 
| their pilots, but there is one 
| thing that can stand a little more 
| attention, it’s the MEI{TAL HAZ- 
| ARDS that our pilots are con- 
fronted with that need attention. 
Flight surgeons can only go so far 
and then it’s up to the CAA to 
back the pilots in clearing up sit- 
| uations that keep pilots from de- 
voting the best of their abilities 
to their work. 

Newcomer Has Good Background 
| We are glad to welcome Joe 
Imerson as a new copilot for Mar- 
| quette. Joe hails from Canada and 
like many others, decided to come 
down out of the sticks and try his 
hand at flying airplanes and kites. 
Joe formerly operated his own 
charter and flying service and 
comes to us with a good back- 
ground. Best of luck, Joe! 





Here is a tip for the CAA. The | 


July, 1939 





One Way To 
Cut Unemployment 


Maintenance of the combat 
planes under production for the 
Air Corps, a part of the new air 
defense program, will require the 
enlistment of several thousand 
mechanics and technicians. 


It has been estimated that if 
only 3,300 of the proposed total 
of army planes, 5,500 to 6,000, 
are maintained it will be neces- 
sary for 25,000 men to be en- 
listed. Of this total it is claimed 
that approximately 16,000 would 
necessarily be mechanics and tech- 
nicians. 
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air lines, the Manual. Dick Hanson 
| has been exercising the rights of 
| being Skipper on his boat by leav- 
| ing most of the work to the mate, 
| his wife. She did most of the hard 
| work on the packet, then Panda 
| Terry took his home-made paint 
spray outfit down and tried to 
give them both a coat of lacquer 
along with the cabin interior. We 
hear the Russ Blacks are getting 
sea-minded, too, and perhaps it 
won’t be long ere another pilot 
goes in for something that is bet- 
ter suited to our white caps. Think 
of the splendid shrimp fishermen 
we can all become when we grow 
too old to dream (of getting re- 
tirement after the air line days 
are over). Hal Blackburn can 
have his home in the west, just 
give the rest of us a shanty-boat 
somewhere down the coast where 
the winters aren’t too chilly. This 
seems to be enough moaning for 
this time, pretty soon we ought 
to have a council meeting on 
Chairman Hanson’s cruiser and we 
will try to give a blow by blow 
report on activities. So now, we 
blow no more this month. 











Oysters With Wings 


Series of experiments have been 
carried out in the carriage by air 
of regular consignments of oysters 
from Sydney, Australia, to Singa- 
pore. These Australian oysters, 
famous for delicate texture and 
fine flavor, have been served reg- 
ularly in Singapore after trans- 


port by air. Distance between 
Sydney and Singapore is 4735 
miles, 
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Dick on the tennis courts but yoy 
can always see that longing eye 


for the green grass of the fair. 


ways. Joe Glass can be relied on 
for a good game of tennis but jt 
would be that schedules are a;. 
ranged so we just can’t get to. 
gether lately. Johnny Martin has 
his oranges and “Hap” Russel] js 
trying to decide whether it should 
be model ships or racers. Kq 
Bowe has his flowers (and some 
mighty fine ones, too) and tinkers 
with photography as a side line. 
“Pop” Coln Still Peddles Chicken; 
“Pop”Coln still sticks to his 
chickens and will deliver direct to 
the airport. Bill Cheney is tinker. 
ing with golf clubs and it has been 
rumored he would like to start iy 
this model ship building racket 
but, as yet, I have received no offi- 
cial report on the results. Temple- 
ton and McCawley are kind of 
exclusive about their hobbies or 
haunts so I can give no report 
on them. As for Mr. O’Hara, he 
has just arrived in this district 
from Chicago. I'll have to report 
on him later. However, we all 
want to welcome him to Council 
No. 31 and hope he enjoys this 
end of the system. 
Heavy Passenger Lists Create 
Refueling Problem 


Something will have to be done 
about the loads on Trip No. 1. 
The way passenger lists have been 
lately, they are either going to 
have to put on DC-3’s in place of 
the ‘‘2’s” or put space in the bag- 
gage compartments to carry fuel. 
Had one trip lately where they 
left FV with a full load via AP, 
BZ, ON, EO, DU, TZ, PH, UP and 
finally GX. Believe it or not, they 
had to gas at every stop and when 
Captain Fagin arrived in Glendale, 
he knew he had been on a trip. 
Then, again the other night, Cap- 
tain Bowe had to go into March 
Field to take on some of that fluid 
used to propel the F-3-A’s. Since 
the “‘Plainsman,” in making Trips 
No. 2 and 1, has been flying all 
the way across the continent, its 
loads have certainly increased. 

By the way, all of us want to 
know where Bill Cheney was on 
the night of May 16. 

So, in closing, wish to state that 
Don Philip and I are ready and 
waiting to take anybody on in 
tennis. We’ve had our practice 
and are “ready and willin’.” Just 
what we can do to get some of 
these fellows off the golf courses 
is what bothers us. Must close 
now, see you next month. Adios! 

















UAL’S Employment Contract Conferences .. . 





... got away to a flying start in Chicago on July 19-22, 1939. The first conference was considered 
by all participants as being successful and other conferences will follow shortly. The Employment Con- 
tract Conferees are, standing, (L. to r.): C. T. Robertson, A. W. Stainback, pilot conferees; R. T. Frens, 
UAL, Director of Flight Operations; O. M. Nelson, and J. E. Hale, copilot conferees; seated: D. L. 
Behncke, President of ALPA; J. A. Herlihy, UAL, Vice-pres., Charge of Operations; R. W. Schroeder, 
UAL, Vice-pres.; T. B. Marshall, UAL, Director of Personnel; C. V. O’Callahan, UAL, Ass’t. Director 
of Flight Operations; and M. A. Glazebrook, ALPA, Headquarters representative. 
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